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The Mont Areazinng Offer ever mai lo Keadeea of PATHFINDER 


NOW...7HE GREATEST. 
BALITPENJVALUER 


OF ALL TIME / 


.-- new, improved Ball Pen that sold by thousands 
for 86.95 a few months ago PLUS ready-to-use 
re-fill ink cartridge. with brand new ball point 
attached, now offered at startling low price of 
only S1.98. 
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Never before has there ever been a ball pen offer like this! Martin King, 










the fountain pen king, now tops all other offers... by offering this sensational 

new value ...a regular $6.95 ball pen PLUS a refill ink cartridge with brand LOOK =ALt MEAL 
new ball point attached ... all for only $1.98. Note the many features 

shown at right .. . a beautiful all-metal pen . . . streamlined unbreakable satin STREAMLINED 
finish barrel . . . 6 year supply of ink . . . a ready-to-use refill ink cartridge 

with brand new ball point attached. When your pen finally runs dry... SATIN 4/N/SH 

presto! Just a simple twist of the wrist and out comes the empty ink cart- Wi 

ridge, worn point and all and ... presto! In goes the brand new ink cart- Y GREAKABLE 





BARREL. 


ridge with brand new ball point built together for continuous pleasure and 
dependability. All these features and the extra ink cartridge with new ball 
point are now yours for only $1.98. 


ANOTHER FIRST BY MARTIN KING 
(The Fountain Pern King) 


who has produced and sold more 
fountain pens direct to the public 
than all other pen manufacturers 
combined! 


Martin King is the Henry Ford of the fountain 
pen industry. For 26 years he has been a 
pioneer in designing quality fountain pens 
. and bringing them down to the price that 
the average man can afford. In this sensa- 
tional new offer, he has introduced his latest and greatest value. 
At his present costs, this pen with refill ink cartridge and 
brand new ball point would have to sell at $10.00 or more to show 
a profit! But he has staked everything on the belief that, at this 
low $1.98 price, volume sales will bring down his cost and 
that this $1.98 value will be the largest selling unit of its kind at 
any price! Readers of PATHFINDER get first call on this great 
value. For this advertisement is one of the first public an- 
nouncements in America! And here is Martin 
King’s challenge offer ...to prove to you that 
you should mail the coupon below and be among 
the first to cash in on this great value: 


SEND NO MONEY! Just Mail Coupon! 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Your Money Refunded PLUS 
ONE DOLLAR FOR YOUR 
TIME AND TROUBLE! 


Yes, Martin King makes this challenging 
offer. Don't send a penny. Just mail 
coupon at right. Pay postman only $1.98 
plus C.O.D. postage when package ar- 
rives. Then try this pen. Compare it for writ- 
ing quality in day-by-day use. Then if you're not 100% 
delighted with the “buy” you've made ... just return it. Martin 
King will not only refund your purchase price in full... . HE 











LOON! Wo706 
YEARS IW SUPPLY 


LOOK / READY- 
70-USE REFILL 

/WK CARTRIOGE 
WITH A BRAND 
WEW BALL POINT 
ATTACHED! 























REFILL 
SNAPS RIGHT 
INTO PLACE 







EMPTY 
CARTRIDGE & 
BALL POINT 






THE PENMAN MAIL THIS 
Dept. 30-M, 179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. TODAY 


Send me regular $6.95 Ball Pen PLUS refill cartridge, with brand new ball 
point attached. When package arrives, | will pay postman $1.98 plus C.O.D. 
postage. If | am not 100% satisfied, | reserve the right to return it for refund 
of my $1.98. And in addition, you are to pay me one dollar for my time and 
trouble in testing it. 


WILL PAY YOU ONE DOLLAR EXTRA FOR YOUR TIME AND Name ee . - ee ee ee | eeeeeee 
TROUBLE. You'll agree that Martin King must have an out- iment 
standing value when he makes such a daring offer. So get RU ee ee E eeccee 


yours without delay. Mail coupon at right! 


THE PENMAN Dept. 30-M, 179 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


[_] Put X Here for 2 Pens for $3.96 
on oe ee ee ee ee ee ee eee es ee a 








Talking It Over 


y Graham Patterson 


Give The Railroads 


Steadily mounting costs—of labor, 
coal, steel and other items entering into 
the operation of the nation’s transpor- 
tation system—have driven the rail- 
roads to the necessity of asking for in- 
creases in their rates. No fair-minded 
person familiar with the facts will deny 
the justice in the railroads’ plea. 

Our railways have been doing the 
biggest peacetime business in history— 
but their costs of operation have gone 
up even faster than their revenue. As 
a result, the country’s transportation 
systems are today in dire financial 
straits. A railroad, the same as any 
other business, cannot afford to pay out 
more than it takes in; that way lies 
bankruptcy. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad offers 
a convincing example. In 1946, for the 
first time in its history, the P. R. R. 
operated at 4 loss. It paid out over 
$8.5 million more than it took in. And 
there are many other rail systems that 
similarly are finding it impossible to 
make ends meet. Higher wages, higher 
taxes and higher material costs have 
added approximately $3 billion a year 
since 1939 to the railroads’ operating 
expenses. 

The railroads’ taxes were particu- 
larly heavy during the late war. This 
was due to the Government policy of 
draining away, in heavy special war- 
time taxes, practically all of the addi- 
tional wartime receipts of the railroads. 
It would have been better if the rail- 
roads had been allowed to set aside, 
out of these extra earnings, reserve 
funds sufficiently large to make good. 
after the war, the regular maintenance 
which could not be done currently. 

In 1946 wages and other employe 
benefits combined were over seven and 
two-tenths times greater than the taxes 
the railroads paid for the support of 
the Government, interest to bondhold- 
ers, and dividends to stockholders, all 
put together. 

Only last month a pay increase of 
154¢ an hour was awarded to approx- 
imately 1 million members of 17 non- 
operating rail unions. Even though this 
was not as much as the unions had 
expected, this new wage grant will in- 
crease the expenses of the railroads by 
more than $467 million yearly, includ- 
ing payroll taxes. 

In addition the railway operating 
brotherhoods last fortnight filed de- 
mands for a 30% wage increase with a 
minimum increase of $3 per day, which 
would cost the carriers an additional 
$406 million annually, including pay- 
roll taxes. 

On top of that, these same operat- 
ing brotherhoods demanded 45 changes 
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GRAHAM PATTERSON. “Good business.” 


in working rules that are estimated to 
boost operating costs still further by $1 
billion a year. 

One change, for example, would 
limit the average length of freight 
trains to 57 average cars and passenger 
trains to 14 cars, although Govern- 
ment figures prove that long trains 
mean greater safety to both railroad 
employes and public, and everyday 
mathematics prove that, in these days 
of big, powerful locomotives, long 
trains can be hauled more economically 
than short ones. 

Everyone is aware of the mag- 
nificent job the railroads did during 
the war under great handicaps. But 
few people may be aware of the fact 
that for vears the railroads have con- 
tributed to lowering our living costs 
despite constantly increasing costs of 
operation. 

Their record for the quarter cen- 
tury between 1921 and 1946 is one they 
may well be proud of. In that time, 
the average length of freight trains has 
gone up 30%. the average speed of 
freight trains has increased 39%, the 
rate of injuries to railroad employes 
has been reduced more than 60%; in 
that same time the average wage rate 
for railroad workers has gone up 84%. 
prices of railroad materials and sup- 
plies have gone up 71%, railroad taxes 
have gone up 81% 

But in that same time, the aver- 
age charge by railroads for hauling a 
ton of freight one mile has gone down 
23%, and average revenue per passen- 





> 
; 


ger-mile has declined by 37%. 

The railroads, one of America’s 
greatest assets in peace or war, must 
be permitted to make ends meet. That 
is not only fair—it’s good business— 
for us all. 





Registered Trade Mart 


DOUBLE ACTION 


BENIN ZOU 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 


STAYS TOUGH ! 


Get ready for 
winter driving with the 
genuine.Sound your’ Z- 
at this sign of better 


dealers, coast to coast. 





Member Penn Grade Crude O8 Ass'n., Permit No @ 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 





an extra margin of safety 








DOES LOTS MORE 
THAN KEEP HAIR 
leniomé; 









Men—be smart! Enjoy the ExTRA 
advantages of Kreml Hair Tonic. 
Kreml contains a special combination 
of hair grooming ingredients, which is 
found in NO OTHER hair tonic. That’s 
why it keeps hair neatly in place 
longer with a nice, healthy-looking 


lustre. But Kreml does Lors MORE— 


NEVER SMOTHERS HAIR 
DOWN WITH GREASY G00 


rey ® 

“AY Krem] always looks and feels 
SO CLEAN on hair and scalp. 
A single application keeps hair per- 
fectly groome od all day yet never looks 
or feels greasy or sticky. No grease 


comes off on pillows or hatband, 


IS YOUR HAIR SO DRY 
IT BREAKS AND FALLS? 


Kreml is simply great to 
lubricate a dry scalp. It ’ 
actually he ‘Ips ‘condition’ hair in that 
it leaves it feeling softer, more pli- 
able. At same time Kreml removes 
dandruff flakes and leaves the scalp 
feeling so CLEAN—SO ALIVE—SO IN- 
VIGORATED. Use Kreml Hair Tonic 
daily for better groomed hair—a 
more ‘hygienic’ scalp! 


CREME 
HAIR TONIC 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 










Between 
Ourselves 








Three Live Pigs: I 


thought it quite 


interesting that your Spike Jones story 
followed right on the heels of the one 
about Jo Stafford (Music, Sept. 24. Oct. 


8). Because they both have something in 
common ... “Red” Ingle. 

Red Ingle, who dreamed up the Jim- 
Tay-Shun piece Jo Stafiord helped put 
across, was weaned in Spike’s band. It’s 
a good thing he got out when he did, too— 
the three live pigs Spike acquired might 
have put him out of a job, because he used 
to make the pig noises as well as a lot of 
other unmusical sounds. Then he organized 
the Natural Seven and started “lousing 
up” his own pieces. 

If you want to hear something loonier 
than Tim-Tay-Shun, listen to Them Durn 
Fool Things Remind Me of You. 

M. C. Callahan, Rochester, N.Y. 


War of the Sexes: Marjorie Paul 
says: (Quotes, Sept. 10) “Why does the 
U.S. reproduce pictures of famous men, 
but not women, on bank notes?” 

The ladies shouldn't complain: The 
men may have their faces on our money, 
but the women surely have their hands on 
it! 

George W. Cushman, Long Beach, Cal. 

e ¢ ¢ In answer to Anita Loos 
(Quotes, Sept. 10): It is not amazing that 
we have not had a woman President... . 
A President must be at least 45 years of 
age. No woman is going to admit that 
she is that old. 


Tom Jenkins, Laceyville, Pa. 


Wrong Label: You say Oscar 
Levant signed a contract with Standard 
Brands’ Al Jolson show ( Radio, Sept. 24) 
Al Jolson and Oscar Levant are stars on 
The Kraft Music Hall program every 
Thursday sponsored by Kraft Foods Co.. 
not Standard Brands. 

Mary J. Allison, Hollywood, Cal. 


Ice Man: In 1949 we are going to 
have our Dr. John Gorrie (Americana, 
Sept. 10) celebration. Later on we hope 
to build our Gorrie Memorial Hospital 
Foundation. 

M. L. Osborne, chairman, Gorrie Me- 
morial Committee, Apalachicola, Fla. 


¢ ¢ © Just received your nice letter 
about what I wrote you last March con- 
cerning the Ice Man, Dr. John Gorrie, 


who originated ice refrigeration in the 
U.S. and all other countries. 
When Dr. Gorrie first thought of 


people called him 


making an ice machine, 










Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 


by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Cl 

Matter May 31, 1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 
cago Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $2.00 per year in U.S. and possessions. 


Single copy 10¢. Volume 54, Number 22. | 





Shoots 


THERE’S NOTHING AT ALL 
LIKE GARDEN-ALL 


for all those jobs around 
the lawn or garden! 






$O STURDY! 
SO VERSATILE! 
SO EFFICIENT! 





Instant Tool Attachment! 
Exclusive Depth Control! 
A Tool For Every Need! 









Dump Troiler holds 1000 Ibs. 
Removable bed 22” x 42” 
x 12"; sliding end gate. All 
steel welded and reinforced, 


See Garden-All before you buy any power lawn 
or garden equipment. Because Garden-All is 
designed to do every job around the lawn or 
the garden with speed and efficiency. Easy to 
handle and economical to operate. All attach- 
ments simple to attach and detach. Garden-All 
comes with these attachments: Plow, Disc, 
Cultipacker, Seeder, Cultivator, Sickle Bar, 
Utility Scraper and Dump Trailer. 


Excellent Dealer Territories 


Open. Write for Details. 
GARDEN-ALL TRACTOR, INC. 
Dept. S, LIBERTY INDIANA 

















Light 800 Fr! 


A genuine Delta for 
home and away. Spot- 
light and floodlight. 80- 
100 hrs. on one battery. 
At hardware, sport and 


electrical stores $325 


Less battery... 


Delta Electric Co. 


Marion, indiana 


POWER 


ELECTRIC 
LANTERN 
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a fool. In 1885 I also was called a fool for 
running one of his first ice machines. 
J. H. Nantz, Coffee Springs, Ala. 
[Reader Nantz’ first letter to Between 
Ourselves early last spring, sponsored the “Ice 
Man” article. He is a staunch Gorrie fan and 
has been an ice-maker for 60 years.—Ed.] 


Freedom Train: I see that Decca 
is releasing Irving Berlin’s latest song, The 
Freedom Train. Al Capp’s Lil Abner 





Decca Records 
NEW SONG. Irving Berlin shows Bing Crosby 
original draft of The Freedom Train. 


comic strip also featured the Freedom 
Train’s fictionalized visit to Li’l Abner’s 
whistlestop, Dogpatch. Perhaps it will 
take a song and a comic strip to bring 
“home” to Americans the fact that the 
“Age of Reason” (Freedom Train, Sept. 
24) had it all over this “Age of Confu- 
sion. 


Clark Morris, El Paso, Tex. 


* ¢ © Your picture of President Lin- 
coln delivering his address at Gettysburg 
is fine, but not in accord with his manner 
of delivery. Over 40 years ago I was 
pastor of a Gettysburg church. There a 
union soldier, Rev. George W. Lightner, 
told me as follows: 

“TI was standing in the crowd not far 
from President Lincoln when he delivered 
his address. When he arose to speak he 
took from his pocket a pair of spectacles 
which he put on. Then from his inside 
coat pocket he took a sheet of paper. He 
read his speech in a monotonous tone of 
voice without any gestures or looking away 
from his paper as he read. He seemed 
much depressed.” 

Rev. L. C. Smiley, Lemoyne, Pa. 


Realists: We thought The Katzen- 
jammer Kids were old stuff, now we know 
it. If they’re so years old (“The First 
50,” Nation, Oct. 8). they should be wear- 
ing long pants, growing beards. We never 
read ‘em. Give us Dagwood, Blondie, 
Cookie and Alexander, or Gasoline Alley’s 
Skeezix—these characters “live” a real 
life. Kids grow up, get married, papas get 
gray, dogs have puppies, puppies grow up. 
life goes on. 

And another thing, speaking of comic 
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Dep endable 


CHAMPION 


AMERICA'S FAVORITE SPARK PLUG 
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Dependable Champion Spark Plugs will give you sparkling per- 
formance in cider season as in every season. But the first few 
crisp days of Fall should be a reminder to you that your spark 
plugs should be serviced. If you find that new ones are needed, 
be sure to ask for dependable Champions—America’s Favorite 
Spark Plug for every engine. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND NEW DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 


listen to CHAMPION ROLL CALL, Horry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over ABC network 











strips and their offspring—the comic book MIND RES; 
—we don’t like comic books especially tS 
(Between Ourselves, Sept. 24). But can 10 
we help it if Superman is exciting? He re- 
minds us of knights of old, who killed 
huge dragons, saved fair damsels from 
horrible deaths. Sure, we would like the 
classics in comic book form. Why not? 
The comic book is easy to carry, it can 
be collected at little expense, while clas- 
sics in book form cost lots of money, and 
are heavy to carry around. The comic 
book publishers . . . have a good product 
but have failed to give us good reading 
material between the covers. Why? Be- 
cause such comic strips as The Katzen- 
jammer Kids were their only gauge.... 
“Sly Cat” Hopkins, “Sad Gopher” Davis, 
Cooley High School, Detroit, Mich. 


¢ ¢ ¢ T think Hugh Reynold’s idea to 
modernize the children’s classics in comic- 
book form is wonderful. 

My congratulations to Carnegie’s po- 
lice chief for his “onslaught against the 


comic books.” Let’s hope parents will be : 
aroused enough to see that it doesn’t con- conn, Sat Sees ave 0 Garry eee 
arou: 5 : _ ' rs using Sani-Flush to clean your toilet 
tinue to be only a ‘“‘one-man onslaught. bowl. It’s absolutely safe. Scientific 
G. Murray, Philadelphia, Pa. tests prove it. Sani-Flush cleans and dis- 
infects chemically, removes stain and 
germ-laden film. Saves messy work. 
Write for free report by sanitary engi- 





If you have a septic tank disposal sys- 


War Planes: I have been very much 












interested in mobilization planning in air- neers. Learn the truth about its safety. 
craft and especially in power plants. After Effective in hard or soft water. Sold 
a great deal of study, it is my considered everywhere in two — 
opinion that in the first full year after handy sizes. The Hy- 
the declaration of an emergency, the max- ene ing tary + yom 
imum number of engines that could be eg oe og acaiad 
. . st Ad yp in this country is three times . 
c and 4, yo F4 yet ~syice- the going rate on M-Day. This compares ° 
po’ Aarove = semnored ham with some eight times indicated | in your Sani-Flush 
tick nets “og yot Sept. 24 “U.S. Wings Are Withering 
Tb>- serve. a meat a article (a jump from 3.000 to 25.00). QUICK 
at des* wv My studies further indicate that in the EASY 
of and second full year after the declaration of SANITARY 
\ wy an emergency, the maximum possible in 
wv this country is some seven times the going 


@ Always Fresh! | msm bs “1130 EGGS A DAY 


Production of power plants during the 


° 
* Su ar-Saving! first two years of an emergency will be INSTEAD OF 23 
& Ri ° Ir re Ici confined to those plants in production on 
in on, 8 M-Day. Only in the third year can we Mrs. Wm. J. Turvey, poultry raiser in the far north 
Phosph orus ' have any effective production from asso-~ | Stat of Wadhinaton. salle an interesting story of increased 


ciated companies such as the automotive “I have 178 chickens. In November, their appear- 


e : ance was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs a day. 

% Choice of Good Cooks industry I started giving Don Sung in their feed. Now, in Decem 
aa . ber, I am getting 130 eggs a day, and my flock is livelier 

In the last war some of the licensees and looks much better. Surprised isn nf the word—I'm 


E here | Pd : . really amazed at the change in my floc 
veryw e did produce a few engines within a two- pla cae de ae cae ie eels Cae ak Ge to tee 
» that you mustn't expect eggs from hens that are weak, 
year period. However, there were not under-vitalized and lazy.When flocks are deficient in manga- 
> . nese, vitamins, and other essential elements which laying 
ee FE. 32 enough to really count and with the ad- hens require, and which are necessary to pep-up egg pro- 
or your -page a ; . I P ee h: duction, Don Sung supplies t essential supplements 
recipe book, “Down- | V4nce in the art. am quite sure that It does not force or hurt the hen in any way. Why not 
, try Don Sung for your flock? nd 50c for a trial package 















right Delicious Sun-| they could not do better, and probably | (6 sifor large size holding 3 times as much) to Burrell 
i ‘Si ; og , _ . s m D zer Co., 390 Postal Station B ig.. India apolis 4. Ind 

Maid Raisin Recipes,’ | would not do as well with the more com- | pok"Sing wnust show you a profit or your money will be 

write to Sun-Maid plicated engines now required. refunded. Start giving De mn Sung to y your flock now. 


+ verge J os H. M. Horner, President, United Air- TL, 
re! Bona Craft Corporation, East Hartford, TILL A 


California. Conn. 
SATISFACTION 
Communists out of government services is GUARANTEED 
aso LITTLE a wise precaution and should be consid- Here it is, your introductory offer 
ered as a phase of national defense. ... Y] of fine Darwin, Parrot and Tri- 
» to Use the j ici 7 mictic umph tulips, in reds, whites, pinks, 












It Costs Red Light, Green Light: Sifting 


the first season, the rest the second 
he ¢ . as has communism, and if it fails to do 
zr ooking Baking so will be destroyed. . . . If the people C.O.D. Catalog Free. 


The slightest suspicion of communistic 
: ° per ae a ee ~ yellows, purples, etc. Finest bloom- 
BEST- taint should disqualify an individual. Cap- ing varieties—more than %4 will bloom 
italism has the same right to defend itself 

season. Send today for your 65 gorgeous 
tulips at only $1.00. Postpaid, shipped 
Good | are being conditioned for the third or waxauaewie, TEXAS 

and ating atomic world war, it certainly is a poor NAUGHTON FARMS, Inc. Dept. PA-46-T 
6 PATHFINDER 








time to trifle with communism or modi- 
fications thereof. 
Louis Benedict, Dubuque, Iowa. 


¢ ¢ ¢ Certainly there are just ways 
to sift from Government: agencies ‘“unde- 
sirables,” without purging those who (un- 
knowingly) have been placed with or 
forced to work for some department head 
wearing pink garters. 

Speaking of colors—I know a guy who 
preferred red, white and blue way back 
when .. . I used to work with him. To- 
day his garters are definitely red satin. 
Does that make me a dubious “character’’? 
Would I be kicked out of Government 
service, without a trial, because of my 
former association with a guy who since 
then has lost his “way”? 

Alex Sheaffer, Washington, D.C. 


Juke: I heartily agree with Neil 
Bailey (Between Ourselves, Sept. 24). 
Juke boxes in restaurants have become a 
public nuisance. It is well known that 
disturbing noises affect digestion ... this 
blah-blah-yokey-hockey-non-musical slop. 
We select the food we eat—why must 
someone else select the musical fare? 

B. A. Aughinbaugh, Columbus, Ohio. 

[Beat them to the slot, selecting your fa- 
vorite tunes (if you can find any), or tote a 
Carry Nation hatchet.—Ed.] 


Semantic Caviling: In “War Over 
Words” (Americana, Sept. 10), where does 
Commander Cranmer get his authority to 
proclaim that the correct name is the 
“Civil War”? Several names, from “The 
War of the Secession” to “The War for 
Southern Independence” could be regarded 
as correct. But the official title used by 
the U.S. Government was “The War of 
the Rebellion.” It’s hard to see how any 
other term could have any more valid 
claim to correctness. The only basis for 
other terms is usage. 

W. E. Townsend, Memphis, Tenn. 

[According to Commander Cranmer: 
“The Supreme Court of the U.S. has held in 
a number of cases that the war was a Civil 
War. As for the usage of ‘War Between the 
States,’ the states never had .. . the power 
to make war upon one another (Constitu- 
tion, Art. I, Sec. 10). Congress chronicled 
the war in 130 volumes entitled War of the 
Rebellion, Official Record of the Union and 
Confederate Armies. In the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress President Lincoln said: ‘Now we are 
engaged in a great civil war, etc.’ ”’—Ed.] 


Sixth Grade Poser: If six pounds 
of rice is worth 75¢, what is 20 lbs. worth? 

According to your figures, “Sho 
Closes” (World, Sept. 24), it is worth $15. 
When I went to school, 50 years ago, the 
correct answer was 120 lbs. for $15. 

Harold E..Crocker, Wakefield, Mass. 
[We were “Sho Off” on that one.—Ed.] 


Stars for Scarsdale: Your “Learn- 
ing—and Liking It” (Sept. 10) is excel- 
lent. Scarsdale educators are to be compli- 
mented. 

Donald Edson, Atlanta, Ga. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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227,000-MILE YARDSTICK 


Railroad progress speaks for itself. But 
it is not measured in talk. 

It is measured by the exact yardstick 
of results .. . results which show up in 
better service to the public by all Ameri- 
can railroads — 227,000 miles of them. 


Results in better passenger service: 


Railroads were the pioneers in air con- 
ditioning. Today practically every pas- 
senger car on principal runs is air con- 
ditioned. As far back as 1934, railroads 
introduced streamlined trains. And 
— although no passenger equipment 
could be built in the war years—today 
around 150 of these trains, sleek sym- 
bols of modern transportation, cover 
100,000 miles every 24 hours. Many 
more are being built! 


Results in more efficient freight service: 


The amount of work done each day 
by the average freight car practically 
doubled between 1926 and 1946. And 
in the first five months of 1947 it was 
almost 10°% more than in 1946! That’s 
one important reason why railroads 
are able to handle the greatest peace- 
time trafhe in history with fewer freight 
cars than they have had in many years! 





Results in greater safety: 
In 1946 collision, derailment, and 
other train accidents resulted in only 
one passenger fatality for each 996,- 
000,000 miles traveled! (That’s right 
— almost a billion miles!) 


These facts are a matter of record. They 
are practical, down-to-earth yardsticks 
of railroad progress. Railroad progress is 
the product of many minds... of much 
planning .. . of constant research . . . of 
wide cooperation and the expenditure of 
billions of dollars. And in measuring 
progress, it’s not promises but results 
that count. 


TO CONTINUE THIS PROGRESS 
...the railroads must earn an ade- 
quate income. 

Over the last 25 years — and that in- 
cludes the war years — the railroads 
have earned an average of only 3% % 
annually on their net investment. 


Most people think 6% would be no 


more than fair. 

And 6% is the minimum the railroads 
need to continue to provide the kind 
ol transportation you want. 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6. D.C. 








NOW! The ONE-UNIT 


HEARING AID 


Thousands Have Waited for 


THIS IS ALL 
YOU WEAR 
NO SEPARATE 
BATTERY PACK 
NO DANGLING 
BATTERY CORDS 
The tiny new BELTONE 
Mono-Pac is about 3 size 
and weight of old-style 
hearing aids, yet so power- =\Wiiiaa 
ful you hear even whispers! an 
Get helpful facts about 
this new “miracle” aid in 
valuable FREE book about 
deafness. No wonder so 
many thousands of hard- 
of-hearing people have switched to BELTONE 
.-- Find out why for yourself! 
BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 


1450 W. 19th STREET 
Dept. PF-10, CHICAGO 8, ILLINOI: 


%- iy 
* atoitan 0 
oe UT 


Guaranteed by > 


Good Housekeeping 


.) 
w2r4s soveanseo WAS 





Beltone Hearin« Aid Co. 
Dept. PF-10, 1450 W.19th St., Chicago 8, II! 


Please send me FREE booklet about deafness and what 
ean be done to overcome it. 


You can Establish a 
Profitable Business 
Handling America’s 
Largest Fire Extin- 
guisher Line. 


Sell Fyr-Fyter extinguishers direct to schools, fac- 
owners, ete. 


tories, stores, homes, farms, hotels, car 

Untimited market. Present scarcity of building ma- 
terials and labor make fire protection essential. Six- 
year pent-up demand, No limit te earnings. Profit 


checks mailed weekly. We carry acccunts, ship direct. 

Not a ‘‘one-shot’’ promotion but your opportunity 
te establish a permanent, profitable business. Not just 
one product but a complete line, Underwriters’ ap- 
proved, from 1 qt. to 40 gals. All major types. We 
train you while you earn, AAA company, 3lst year. 

Write for details of the nationally famous Fyr-Fyter 
sales plan. This may be it. 


DEPT. 35-34, FYR=-FYTER CO., DAYTON 1, 0. 


‘OTTAWA SELF-PROPELLED 


Buzz Master. 2 speeds & 
for brush cutting and —~“>==" 

road travel. Clears land of brush, saplings and large 
trees. Goes anywhere on its own power. Hills 
no obstacle. Most useful saw ever built—pulley 
for belt work. Reclaim waste land this easy 
way-Make big money doing custom work. 
Endorsed by Conservation experts. Post Hole 
Digger attachment available. Digs a post hole 
in 25 seconds. Send for FREE details today. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 4.764 Walnut St., Ottawa, Kan. 
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Quotes 


Now if some fiend was forcing chorus 
we might 
to stuff them- 


LIONS, 





girls to wear these contra, 
step in. But if women want 
selves into theres nothing the 
Health Service can do about it.—Paul 
Stone, U.S. Public Health Service. 


corsets 


Nobody can tell me that the through 
trains of the country are making 
money, because I know they are. If they 
would put on more trains they would pay 


not 
not 


for themselves.—Robert R. ¥ ung, chair- 
man, Chesapeake & Ohio railroad. 
They [the Germans] insist on be- 


lieving that the bad living conditions in 
which they are living are the consequence 
of Allied policies and not because of Hitler 
and the fact they lost the war.—Thomas 
Mann, author. 


Alaska is wide open to attack. Once 
a foreign power held a base there it would 
be simple for them to bomb the U.S.— 
Gen. Kenney, Strategic Air Command. 


China, in the struggle between the 
powers, must adapt herself where it is 
most advantageous immediately and in the 
long run. Countries do not ally for the 
sake of sentiment. Each must consider 
her own national interest.—V ice President 
Sun Fo of China. 


I cannot condemn too strongly those 
who would squeeze the American people 
for their money at a time when we are 
trying to share our feed with million’ of 
starving people abroad.—Sen. Styles 


Bridges (R.-N.H.). 


In the long run, the only way to 
bring our national economy into balance 
and shake prices down to their natural 
level is greater and still greater produc- 
tion with a resumption of true, competi- 
tive .enterprise.—American Federation of 
Labor Executive Council. 


A girl who would tell her age would 
tell anything.—Paulette Goddard, movie 





actress. 





International 


Paulette Goddard won't say. 


4 


I’m adding to my yy, 


table service £ ‘ 
ld 


this easy way! g 
‘& 





The Grandpa Soap Company offers 


LOVELY MAXZY PATTERN 
SILVERPLATED 
TEA SPOONS 


FOR ONLY Z9¢ 


with 3 Grandpa heads (cut from box) 
The MARCY — is a creation of Wal- 


lace Bros., istinctive silverplate since 
1878). These spoons are offered at this low 
price to induce you to try Grandpa's Won- 
der Pine Tar Toilet Soap. 

You'll love Grandpa's pine 
and its great heaps of snowy white suds 
Its “‘gliding suds" action is refreshing and 
gentle, and you'll especially enjoy it for 
an invigorating tub or shower bath 
It's marvelous for shampoo and leaves the 
hair radiant and manageable 


tar fragrance 









Get GRANDPA'S today, send 
3 Heads and 25c to us. Your 4 
Spoons will be sent postpaid 
at once. If dealer is out of 
















pet an, es request that he esl. 
order from wholesaler. 1878 


THE GRANDPA SOAP CO., Dept. 331, Cincinnati 2, 0. 


UBBER MASK 


Cover Entire Head 
So Lifelike 


Molded from the best grade 
flexible rubber, these masks 
are so real, so life-like, people 
actually gasp in astonishment 
and surprise Cover entire 
head, yet you see through 
“eyes.”’ breathe, smoke, talk, 
eat through mouth Hand- 
painted for realism. Wonder- 
ful for every masking occa- 
sion. For adults and children 
alike SEND NO MONEY. 
State mask wanted and mail 
order today On arrival pay 


People Gasp! 


Check mask wanted 
Monkey 
English Major 









om, A only $2.95 plus C.O.D. post- 
Lady age Sanitary laws prohibit 
Minstrel return of worn masks We 
Black Face) guarantee all masks perfect 






Clown Beggar Write today to 


RUBBER-FOR-MOLDS, Inc. Dept. 30-M 
6044 Avondale, Chicago 31, II. 





NEW U.S GOVERNMENT 


Olive-Drab 


WOOL BLANKETS 


Approx. 62x84. 
These blankets have 
no marking on them. 
Can be used at ho- 
tels, institutions, 
camps, homes or as 
a lap robe. 


plus 25c for packing and handling. 
$4.75, Guaranteed to be satisfactory or 
money will be refunded. Mail orders only; No 
C.O.D.s. 


First State Patch Co., Dept. P 
419 Shipley St., Wilmington, Del. 


Reference: Central Nat. Bank of Wilmington, Del. 
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The merit of Moscow consists in 
that it persistently exposes the instigators 
of a new war and gathers around the ban- 


. f ace all ace-loving nations— 
Grinkatiae tle a |} WISH MY 
sala eee GREAT GRANDSON 
ew people realize that one Ameri- 
can out of every 12 now earns his living WOULD WAKE UP. 


by producing for world markets; and the 
only way to maintain those markets is to 
help other people get back on their feet.— 
Secretary of Commerce Harriman. 


Milk consumption is going down, 
and when people drink lesS milk health 
suffers. A very sound index of good nutri- 
tion and health, particularly among chil- 
dren, is how much milk they drink.— 
Israel Weinstein, New York City Health 


Commissioner. 


The person who is clearly adjusted 
to the atomic age is a schizophrenic.—Dr. 
Buell G. Gallagher, Pacific School of Re- 


ligion. 


Just two or three fairly good sized 
trees will supply enough sap-to provide a 
maple sugar treat for every kid in your 
neighborhood.—Joseph L. Stearns, Timber 
Engineering Co. 


Wallace’s whole theory of spending 
in order to reduce agricultural production 
always seemed nonsense to me.—Henry 
Morgenthau Jr., former Secretary of the 
Treasury, in Collier’s. 


Things are perhaps moving toward 
some new and annihilating disaster for 
mankind.—Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
U.N. representative of the Union of India. 


Those who choose to travel in com- 
pany with American Communists are very 
clearly either fools or knaves.—Ex-Secre- 


tary of War Henry L. Stimson. UST THIS KIND of carelessness with cigars and cigarettes 

Raves hepes for wit Nettves thé was responsible for 120,000 fires in the United States last 

pose = Russia.—Dr. Bredahl Petersen, year. These resulted in a large portion of the $633,457,000 
openhagen. : 


fire loss which occurred during the twelve months ending 
They [long skirts] are immoral be- June 30, 1947. 


cause they waste the material that is des- 
perately needed by the world’s suffering F . ; aa 

people.—Rev. A. Powell Davies, Wash- Keep yourself safe by using cigars and cigarettes 
ington, D.C. 


with discretion. Protect your possessions by per- 
mitting your local agent to insure them to value, 










INSURANCE af 
110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORKSN. Y. 
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SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT CAROLINAS DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
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LONG SKIRTS. “Immoral” to Rev. Davies. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 





Do you recognize this store ? 


What is the difference between this store and hundreds of 


other modern stores in up-and-coming American towns? 

There is only one important difference. This happens to 
be a “company-owned” store in a bituminous coal mining 
community. It carries a large, diversified stock of merchan- 
dise—everything from living room suites to six-for-a-nickel 
notions. And its prices and merchandise have to be “right” to 
compete with the other stores in the same area. 

Not every mining town can boast of a store as good as this 
one. But it does illustrate the progress that is being made in 
bettering the living conditions of coal miners. And that, of 
course, includes homes as well as stores. Did you know, for 
instance, that today about two-thirds of the nation’s bitumi- 
nous coal miners either own their own homes or rent from 
private landlords? And that among the remaining third who 
now rent from their companies there is a growing trend to 


buy the houses they live in? 


MopERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—due largely to the mech- 
anization program sponsore d by the coun- 
try’s progressive coal operators. Nowadays, 
more than 90% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 
Thanks to huge investments in mecha- 
nized equipment and to skilled manage- 
ment and keen competition within the in- 
dustry, America’s bituminous coal mines are 
the most productiy e—and pay the highest 
wages—in the world. They are able not only 
to meet this country’s stupendous needs for 
coal, but also to help rebuild the war- 
shattered economies of other nations, 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
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In This Issue... 


Pathfinder 


The Cover. From Paris last 
week came a grim, 25,000-word 
message of despair. It was Western 
Europe’s confession of poverty and 
fear. It was a frank appeal for 
American help—so that the world’s 
war wounds might some day be 
healed. Seldom have Americans had 
greater need for understanding of 
their responsibilities to other men— 
and to themselves. 

To assist that understanding, 
PATHFINDER features in this issue a 
four-page text and picture story— 
Marshall—Plans for Freedom, start- 
ing on page 34. 


> 


Next Issue. This is the sea- 
son when the frost is on the pump- 
kin and football reigns supreme. On 
gridirons all over America husky 
halfbacks and dashing ends are the 
nation’s heroes. 

How does this madness come 
about? To get an answer PaTuH- 
FINDER visited Massillon, Ohio, also 
known as Football Town. The story, 
How Heroes Are Made, will appear 
in the Nov. 5 issue. 

* » * 


Quiz. How do those ever-rising 
grain markets operate? 
(See Gambling in Grain, p. 20.) 
What can big business do for edu- 
cation? 
(See Business Takes Over, p. 
40.) 
How big can a pair of scissors be? 
(See No. 1 Clip Joint, p. 26.) 
Is the average American getting too 
far into debt? 
(See Watch Your Credit, p. 26.) 
Will the battleship of the future still 
carry big guns? 
(See New Navy, p. 48.) 
How did the hole get into the dough- 
nut? 
(See The Hole Truth, p. 60.) 
What can hunters do to avoid get- 
ting shot? 
(See ro Commandments,p. 56.) 
Will Britain’s horse racing be wiped 
out by the crisis? 
(See Sport in Danger, p. 56.) 
What makes a face interesting? 
(See Let’s Face It, p. 17.) 


| 
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nations could boost their assistance from U.S. Behind the Lawmakers' 
ultimatum were reports that the State Department's William Clayton and 
George Keenan had bludgeoned the European conferees into underesti- 
mating their needs to assure approval of the plan-——and that additional 
deficits could be made up later by special grants. 


ee eee ——————————————————_ 


the Snyder—Anderson conservatives. They insist that before getting a 
list of Europe's needs, U.S. should have figured out what it could 
supply. This "cart-before—the-horse" technique, they fear, may seri- 
ously weaken or possibly kill the whole progran. 


istration leaders that no stopgap relief for Europe can come from his 
outfit unless the President asks Congress to revise the Bank's 
charter. 


LEVER BROTHERS' CHARLES LUCKMAN is getting rough treatment from his 26-man . 
"Waste Less" Committee. Old-timers, like The Washington Post's Eugene 
Meyer and Swift and Co.'s John Holmes, who served on the President's 
Famine Committee in 1945, think that the 38-year-old executive's prop-— 
aganda ideas are naive and, if followed, may bring the program to a 
dismal end. 


ruling requiring all big union chiefs to sign the non-—Communist affi- 
davit. Instead they will substitute a "rule of reason," ordering 
affidavits only in doubtful cases. 


on employers who refuse to bargain with any group that can prove it 
represents the bulk of the workers, although not certified by the NLRB 
as the bargaining agent. The order will stick until court tests are 
completed. 


THE REAL REASON TRUMAN KEPT GAEL SULLIVAN ON as executive director for Demo- 
cratic chairman McGrath was John L. Lewis' threat to swing the labor 
vote away from the Democrats. Truman hasn't much hope of winning 
Lewis' support, but Sullivan's labor contacts will help keep other 


union bosses in line. i. 


TRUMAN'S RUNNING MATE will very likely not be named until 1948. The President 
will pick the Vice—Presidential candidate himself and will stall his 
choice until after the GOP convention. Then he can select his man on 
the basis of geography. 


SEN. ROBERT A. TAFT will announce his candidacy for the Presidency before Dec. 
1 in a letter to the Ohio Republican State Committee. 


ARGENTINE'S JUAN PERON has hired a top ranking public relations outfit to pret- 
ty up his government in the U.S. eyes. Reported fee: $125,000 for a 
six-months' campaign. 











car shortage is really licked. Steel shortages will prevent manufac-— 
turers from holding their present output average, 100,000 a week. 
Moreover, since no great changes in design will appear for at least a 
year, manufacturers have decided there'll be no auto show this year. 


DESPITE THREATENED MEAT SHORTAGES, the Agriculture Department is confidently 
predicting there will be as much meat available this winter as there 
was last year. Beef and lamb may even surpass last year's supplies, - 
but there will be less pork than at any time since before the war. 





PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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“UNARMED HEROES CANNOT WIN THE BATTLE AGAINST FIRE” 


“Citizen, community and nation 
must join to help defeat the menace 
of fire ... it is a mighty effort in- 
volving all our citizens, requiring 
the expenditure of immense sums 
of money and covering every area 
of our social and economic life... 
fire, all men realize, must be con- 
trolled if the economic structure we 
have built is to be free from the 
threat of recurrent destruction.” 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


E FACE an enemy, as real, as 

powerful and as destructive as 
our enemy in World War II. It 
threatens the lives of our people. It 
must be dealt with—as we dealt with 
war. 


What of the army of firemen who 
are called to action more than a 
million times a year? What if they 
could be trained and schooled and 
equipped with the thoroughness of 
an armed force in war? 

Isn’t it time for you, the American 
community to face the fact that hero- 


OCTOBER 22, 1947 


ism alone can never win this war 
against fire? 

Consider .these appalling facts: 
1. Much fire-fighting equipment is 
dangerously out of date. 2. Inspec- 
tion for fire hazards is unknown in 
countless communities. 3. Out of 
800,000 firemen, only 30,000 are en- 
rolled in systematic class instruction, 
outside of large city departments. 


Where does the responsibility for 
corrective action lie? First—with 
state and local officials charged with 
the big-scale job of fire safety. Sec- 
onc —with every individual whose 
life and property are under constant 
threat of danger. 


The President of the United 
States has officially recognized the 
need for action. He has marshalled 
the nation’s fire experts in an all- 
out war on this menace to national 
safety. It is a battle that will only 
be won as you demand and enforce 
local action. 


Ary Kx hsa horse 


TAKE THIS ACTION NOW! Interested public 
officials and citizens are invited to write 
for a copy of “The Report on Fire Fight- 
ing Services.’ Address: The President's 
Conference on Fire Prevention, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


* * * 


This statement is one of a series pub- 
lished by the member companies of The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters in 
support of The President's Conference 


on Fire Prevention. 


“*TT IS the clear respon- 
sibility of every state 
and local official, and 
every citizen, to aggres- 
sively support this na- 
tional war against the 


growing menace 
of fire.” 


i 
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The Nation 


Crossroads 

Americans must decide whether to 
cut waste voluntarily, accept new 
controls, or let Europe starve 


Humanity’s ills, practically always 
traceable to human weaknesses—stupidity, 
greed and laziness—can be cured only by 
heroic doses of specific anti-toxins—brains, 
sacrifice and hard work. 

As the hope—possibly the last hope— 
of a sick and sinking world, America finds 
itself the principal provider of the medi- 
cine. 

There was no doubt last week that 
America’s best brains were ready to give 
their best. There was little doubt that the 
average citizen would make any sacrifice, 
provided he was shown, boldly and hon- 
estly, that it was necessary. 

Optimist. As the nation’s responsi- 
ble leader, President Truman trusted the 
willingness to forego meat on 
Tuesdays, poultry on Thursdays and to 
save a slice of bread each day. 

By these savings and sharply reduced 
wheat consumption in the distilling indus- 
try, he was sure the U.S. could supply the 
equivalent of 100 million bushels of grain 
—the difference between 470 million 
bushels now in sight and the 570 million 
bushels his Citizens Food Committee calls 
the “absolute minimum needs.” 

But supplying emergency food and 
fuel was only one: factor. Congressional 
sanction must be forthcoming in some 
form to keep the supply line flowing. 

Urgency. Nevertheless, hopeful of 
avoiding a special session, Truman called 
on the four responsible committees, Ap- 
propriations and Foreign Relations of each 
house, to consider as quickly as possible 
a $580 million stop-gap program to last 
until Mar. 31. Then, presumably, Con- 
gress will have determined its stand on 


peo] le’s 


the long-range Marshall Plan. And finally, 
the third big side of the problem was: 

How much to do and how to do it 
without loosing deadly inflationary forces 
at home? 

To that, the President’s Council ‘of 
Economic Advisors urged that all Federal 
agencies draft plans in advance to reim- 
pose Government controls. The Council 
did not use these stark words but it listed 
control of commodity market margins, al- 
location of basic supplies, export controls 
and finally, price control and rationing, as 
possibilities. 

America—the only country in the 
world where “hungry” simply means a late 
meal and grown men argue over ball 


games—is at a crossroads. 





PILOT. Truman steered a course through 
hunger abroad and inflation at home... 





The Slavic Soul 


looked on _ in 


puzzled 
Those who a few short years 
and sacri- 
ficing freely to feed the immortal defend- 


Americans 
amazement. 
ago were working long hours 


ers of Stalingrad now heard themselves 
reviled and villified, individually and col- 
lectively, by the Russian propaganda ma- 
chine. 

The new era of steady, planned and 
determined wrecking of Russo-American 
friendship—such as it was—began with 
the startling personal indictment by An- 
drei Vishinsky, Deputy Soviet Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, of -nine prominent 
Americans as “warmongers.” When chal- 
lenged, Vishinsky renewed his charges and 
added ex-Ambassador (to U.S.S.R.) Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt, publisher Frank Gannett. 
and columnist Walter Winchell to his list. 

Cpl. Truman. Then suddenly, in the 
stream of anti-U.S. vituperation pouring 
out of Russian radios and newspapers, 
there appeared a 3,000-word article in the 
Moscow Literary Gazette, signed by one 
Boris Gorbatov. A direct, personal attack 
on President Truman, it said he “vies 
for the laurels of the little corporal from 
Munich.” 

A sharp protest to Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov was brushed off with a 
general defense of the Soviet press. 

No grist was too old or too small for 
the Russian mill. The award of the 1946 
Sullivan medal as the year’s outstanding 
amateur athlete to Felix Blanchard of the 
West Point football team was a “gesture 
toward militarism.” 

U.S. Is the Enemy. Col. Sergei 
Tulpanov, head of the Soviet propaganda 
department, told a Berlin meeting of Ger- 
man Communist and Socialist leaders that 
American monopoly capitalists were seek- 
ing to gain control of Germany and that 
the U.S. should now be considered “the 
enemy.” 

The Russian Foreign Ministry curtly 
refused permission for assistant Secretary 
of State John E. Peurifoy and several 
members of the Senate Appropriations 





. . . as bi-partisan members of Congressional committees conducted 
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investigations, sought answers to difficult questions. (SEE: Crossroads) 
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Committee to visit Moscow to inspect the 
American Embassy. 

Kremlin marionette Marshal Tito in 
in “I’ve got nothing to hide” gesture, in- 
vited six hand-picked Americans to visit 
Yugoslavia and “see for themselves” 
whether Yugoslavia was an “aggressor.” 

They Don’t Understand. Four of 
the six, former Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes, former Treasury Secretary 
Henry J. Morgenthau Jr., GOP presi- 
dential hopeful Harold Stassen and Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, pastor emeritus 
of Riverside Church, New York, immedi- 
ately declined. Still to be heard from: 
writer John Gunther, and New York 
Times military expert Hanson Baldwin. 

Spanish author Blasco Ibanez, a New 
York Times editorial writer recalled, had 
summed up the Russian technique many 
years ago. 

“Tt’s this way,” he said. “A Russian 
says to you: “Two and two make four.’ 
You say: ‘Yes.’ He says: ‘Four and four 
make eight.’ You say: ‘Certainly.’ He 
says: ‘Eight and eight make sixteen.’ You 
say: ‘Of course.’ He says: ‘Sixteen and 
sixteen make one thousand, eight hundred 
and seventy six.’ ‘Wait a minute!’ you 
protest. ‘They do nothing of the sort! 
They . 

“He looks at you in despair. 

“<Ah!’ he wails. “You don’t under- 
stand the Slavic soul!’” 


Aunt Martha 


“Domesticate the old goat,” says the 
International Institute of Artists and Pho- 
tographers. So Uncle Sam of cartoon edi- 
torials, after 95 years of goateed freedom, 
is to be hitched. 

His blushing cartoon bride, Aunt 
Martha, would blend the best qualities of 
Linda Darnell, Jane Greer, and Loretta 
Young. She is too young for Sammy. Of- 
ten artists have talked loosely about shav- 
ing Uncle Sam, or changing his pants. If 
he gets married Aunt Martha may even 
make him get his hair cut. 

Stand-patters say it would be incon- 
gruous if Uncle Sam were to marry now. 
Often lampooned since his birth in 1852, 
he still represents to most Americans a 
being of some significance—not an inkpot 
creature for artists to marry or murder at 
will. 


High Food Prices 


It’s impossible to convince a house- 
wife that hamburger is an international 
matter. Hamburger consumption is, to her 
and her brood, an internal affair, even at 
69¢ a pound. 

She stands in the meat market glar- 
ing at the villain behind his counter. She, 
the ultimate economist, probably has riever 
heard of Adam Smith and his Wealth of 
Nations; nor does she know much about 
market futures, foreign exchange, stop-gap 
aid, or the Marshall Plan. But she does 
know that 69¢ is too darned much to pay 
for a pound of hamburger. 

Last week, housewives quit beefing 
and took action, singly, collectively, and 
often blindly. Chicago families along the 
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HOUSEWIFE. She told Congress’ probers to take fat prices out of pork chops. 


North Shore struck at the meat dealers’ 
chops with a hungry version of the chain 
letter, which asked for a promise, not cash. 
If the chain isn’t broken, 39 million people 
will “use substitutes for meat, butter, and 
eggs from Oct. 15-31.” 

This might make the butchers bleed, 
plead, and maybe, concede a few pennies 
on the chuck roast the housewife would 
like to chuck right back at him. 

In Detroit, Walter Reuther’s UAW 
has an open shop for its members. The 
union buys meat and groceries wholesale, 
sells to its members at cost. But it’s only 
temporary; if prices drop, the unions will 
close shop. 

Bargains. In Shamokin, Pa., butcher 
Dick Rickert, sells local sirloin at 39¢ a 
pound, margarine at 34¢, chickens at 39¢. 
He seems happy. 

A 78-year-old retired grocer in Du 
Bois, Pa., went back into business last 
week. “I want to help everybody,” said 


International 
BLANCHARD. Russia's propaganda pass had 
missed him completely. (SEE: Slavic) 
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Charles Mike. He sold eggs to his old 
customers at 5o¢ a dozen; bread at 12¢ a 
loaf. Other stores wanted 84¢ for butter, 
15¢ for bread. 

Tired housewives elsewhere prayed 
for the Almighty to open the hearts of the 
retdilers. Citizens of East Cleveland, Ohio, 
lined up outside a butcher shop, thanking 
God it had happened. On the shop win- 
dow in large letters, pork chops were ad- 
vertised at 21¢ a pound; beefsteak at 32¢. 
But the red-faced butcher had to apolo- 
gize. Somebody, rushing Hallowe’en by a 
month, had played the week’s worst joke. 

In response to Truman’s Citizens 
Committee’s plea that Americans waste 
less, St. Louis housewives have caused the 
quality of garbage to drop so low that hog 
farmers are complaining bitterly. The St. 
Louis garbage grindery used to sell 300 
tons daily and picky farmers bought only 
the super-deluxe product from the rich 
West End homes. 

Solutions. Things are tough all over 
and they'll get tougher, say statesmen and 
economists. The bitter fact remains that 
prices will be high until one of three things 
happéns: 

1. The U.S. reverts to a wartime 
economy, with controls on food produc- 
tion and distribution— 

2. Russia lifts the iron curtain so 
that Eastern European food can flow to 
starving Western Europe—or 

3. America throws up its hands and 
tells the rest of the world to take a flying 
jump. 

In any case there are lean years 
ahead. Famine, not fashion, may bring 
the boyish figure back in style among 
American women. 


Chain of Women 


The chain letter fad hit a new peak 
last week when a “tired business man” 
asked five pen pals to “bundle up your 
wife and send her to the fellow on top of 
the list.” 

“When some lucky guy hits the top 
he is supposed to get 16,178 women,” ex- 
plained Postmaster Fergus McCree of 
Richmond, Va., who uncovered the scheme. 

“Have faith,” the letter concludes. 
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“Do not break the chain. One man broke 
it and got his own wife back.” 

It’s Legal. Hasty spot-checks failed 
to reveal any recent packages of women 
passing through the mails. But perplexed 
bureaucrats got ready anyway. One Post 
Office Department official wasn’t sure 
‘whether the girls should be registered or 
just sent first-class. “Of course chain let- 
ters involving money are illegal,” he added, 
“but this new touch will call for inter- 
bureau consultations.” 

In the Justice Department a young 
lawyer figured it might “violate the Mann 
Act by proxy”—but Georgetown univer- 
sity criminal law expert Edward Williams 
said no. However, he warned that “unless 
they (the women) are watered once a day 
in transit this could break Federal stat- 
utes on shipping meat on the hoof.” 


Political Potboilings 


U.S. voters are watching a clearcut 
contest between two campaigning tech- 
niques that have divided practical politi- 
cians ‘since Cato harangued the Roman 
Senate. 

It’s the “keep "em guessing as long as 
possible” school vs. the “here I take my 
stand for better or worse” philosophy. 

In spite of all his rivals have done to 
prod him into saying what he thinks, Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey last week was still the 
clam among GOP aspirants. On the other 
hand Ohio’s Sen. Robert A. Taft talked 
about anything and everything. Through- 
out his Western tour, he carried a politi- 
cal chip on his shoulder, courted disputes, 
and sounded off, even when a graceful out 
was his for the asking. 

Postponed. Oddly enough, it began 
to look as though Dewey would soon stop 
acting coy and beat his chest-thumping 
rival under the wire with the answer to 
the $64 question—formal avowal of candi- 
dacy. Sen. Taft canceled his plans to tell 
the Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
Columbus—and the rest of the nation—on 
Oct. 16 if he would run. Harold Stassen’s 
presence on the platform would make the 
time and place “obviously inappropriate.” 
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The barnstorming Stassen, meanwhile, 
planned three cross-country dashes in a 
month before making a major speech in 
Milwaukee on Nov. 24, when he will 
openly bid for delegates. The Wisconsin 
preferential primary which will be held 
next Apr. 6 is the first acid test of voter 
sentiment. 

Taft's Clock. Summing up results 
of Taft’s tour, The Washington Star’s po- 
litical seer, Gould Lincoln, bluntly ob- 
served that Taft “has apparently aban- 
doned any idea of turning the clock back, 
if he ever had such an idea.”” He foresaw 
a permanent $30-billion-a-year Federal 
budget; wages and prices stabilized at 
50% to 60% above pre-war; continuing 
aid to friendly foreign nations for at least 
four more years, and expanding Federal 
social welfare programs. 

But it is a far cry from an exclusive 
Taft-Dewey-Stassen contest. Eisenhower, 
Warren, and other even darker horses still 
figure prominently in the nomination 
sweepstakes. 

And on Nov. 15 representatives of 
six midwestern states will meet in Mil- 
waukee to launch a boom for Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur. 


Unions: Out of the Red? 


Navy replacements, Australia-bound 
in the summer of 1943 aboard the S.S. 
Brandt Whitlock, found the books in the 
ship’s library red—inside and out. 

Except for a sprinkling of spicy fic- 
tion, most of the color came from authors 
like Howard Fast, former editor of the 
Communist magazine New Masses. And 
crimson-covered pamphlets, whose author 
might have been Commie founding-father 
Karl Marx, supplied deeper shades of left- 
ism. Every book, said crew members, 
came from the CIO. 

Many merchant sailors, like the Whit- 
lock’s bookish purser and its twice-tor- 
pedoed third mate, didn’t like the diet 
then—and don’t now. But with known 
Communists controlling most National 
Maritime Union jobs, efforts to change it 








die fast. Big un‘on outlays for “educa- 
tion,” amounting to about $140,000 a year, 
continue. 

Poll Purge. Last week NMU’s anti- 
Red president Joseph Curran tried to 
bleach his house. At his union’s national 
convention in New York he engineered 
two changes in election machinery: (1) 
providing for secret ballots and (2) ban- 
ning union officers (most are admitted 
Communists) from serving on convention 
committees. If the new rules stick, Com- 
munist power will fade and the 70,000- 
man union may become non-Red. 

But even as Irishman Curran tasted 
temporary victory in New York, Irishman 
James Carey, CIO’s national secretary, 
took a pasting in Boston from Red-splat- 
tered United Electrical Workers delegates. 
They killed his Communist-denouncing 
resolution by a six-to-one vote. 

Split. Meanwhile, a gap opened in 
labor’s previously solid front against sign- 
ing anti-Red affidavits required by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Openly defying John 
L. Lewis, AFL Teamster head Daniel 
Tobin scribbled his name on the pledge. 
Other unionists hesitated, many of them 
waiting for the National Labor Relations 
Board decision on the “employes of Vir- 
ginia Broadcasters, Inc.” case. It-was the 
first clear-cut test of NLRB General Coun- 
sel Robert Denham’s order denying board 
privileges to unions whose officers ‘refuse 
to sign anti-Red affidavits. 

Meanwhile, CIO rubber workers re- 
elected L. S. Buckmaster as union presi- 
dent, apparently accepting his “wait and 
see how it works” attitude on the new law. 
The law got further support when in Al- 
bany, N.Y., 240 AFL  longshoremen 
trudged obediently back to work after a 
Federal judge declared their secondary 
boycott illegal. 

The only page-one walkout arose 
when 173 American Overseas Airline AFL 
pilots refused to fly. They were willing 
to rough it on their proposed new salaries 
($4,200 to $15,693 a year), but they got 
stuffy when the company stalled on signing 
the contract guaranteeing this pay. 
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TEST. Virginia radio union members force NLRB decision on anti-Red pledges. (SEE: Unions) 
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Kaye Kaiser 

Last week the Artists’ League of 
America huddled in a plush garret and 
came up with a selection of the 10 most 
interesting pans in America. 

By a strange coincidence these fas- 
cinating faces belong to ro more or less 
famous people. 

“Beauty alone doesn’t make a face 
interesting,” said the League. There 
must be some striking physical feature, 
such as a wart on the nose or a perpet- 
ual mouse under the eye, to impress the 
artist. 

Old Roman. The painters’ prize 
face was that of Henry J. Kaiser, ship 
builder. They praised Kaiser without 
stint. “His head should be on a pedestal 





Barrymore 


Vaughn’s Plan 

His toes still sore from previous dips 
into political hot water, the intrepid Maj. 
Gen. Harry Vaughn waded in again last 
week with both feet. 

In 1945 as a mere reserve colonel, 
Vaughn broke all rules by prematurely an- 
nouncing his appointment as President 
Truman’s military aide. Later he annoyed 
Protestants with a blast at their Army 
chaplains. 

This time, in an article for Reserve 
Officer magazine, he went out of his way 
to provoke the ire of the politically-potent 
National Guard Association. 

Federal Guard. Vaughn proposed, 
perhaps with Presidential approval, dump- 
ing the 44-year-old Guard smack into the 
newborn ground forces and air reserves. 
Main aim: elimination of “overlapping.” 
The Guard, now a joint Federal-state re- 
sponsibility, would become solely Federal. 

In firm, soldierly tones, Guard Asso- 
ciation president Maj. Gen. Ellard Walsh 
struck back: “This is nothing but a re- 
vival of the old Continental Army scheme 
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Let’s Face It 


in some art museum; roundness, other 
characteristics, make him look like an old 
Roman Senator.” 

Gen. Omar Bradley’s “warm, homey 
appearance” won him the title of the 
“typical American grandpa.” 

Taking a cue from Sen. Brewster, 
the artists found Howard Hughes inter- 
esting—for “pensiveness, and preoccu- 
pation.” 

Women. On the distaff side only 
three female faces rated notice: Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt’s for “gentle strength,” 
singer Kate Smith’s for “understanding, 
kindness, and simplicify,” and actress 


Roosevelt 


turned down in 1916. Our answer is still a 
flat ‘no.’ We do not intend to preside over 
the liquidation of the National Guard... .” 

He had little cause for worry. Before 
Vaughn’s plan could go through, Congress 
would have to buy up $250 million worth 
of state-owned armories. 


Who Let Hanns In? 


Two fortyish Foreign Service officers, 
both on Washington duty, talked through 
lunch at the St. James restaurant, State 
Department hangout. One was hopping 
mad. 

“They’re crucifying Willy Myers,” he 
said, pointing to a front-page newspaper 
storys Lawyer Norman M. Littell had told 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee that Myers, “a sleepy -consular offi- 
cer in the small town of Mexicali,” in 
Mexico, had granted an entrance visa to 
Hanns Eisler, Hollywood song-writer and 
admitted former Communist. 

Littell’s unkind remark was made on 
behalf of his clients, ex-top-diplomats 
Sumner Welles and George Messersmith. 
It came after the Committee had dramati- 
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Ethel Barrymore’s for “intensity; dra- 
matic flashing eyes.” 

Joe DiMaggio, of the New York 
Yankees, inspired the sculptors with his 
“elongated and simplified characteris- 
tics.” 

Orchestra leader Percy Faith hit a 
high note with the artists who found his 
phiz: “Unusual, striking—great strength 
combined with artistic sensitivity.” 

Sinclair Lewis, novelist, has “a Lin- 
colnesque gauntness,” is “a fitting Grant 
Wood subject.” 

But the ideal mug from the artists’ 
view is the one hung on Danny Kaye. 
His is “pliable, flexible, mobile, and 
starry-eyed.” 
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Faith 


cally revealed that Eleanor Roosevelt pres- 
‘sured Welles in 1938 to reconsider Ger- 
man-born Eisler’s often-rejected visa ap- 
plication. 

Buck Passing. It was “routine,” 
Mrs. Roosevelt explained last fortnight 


, 


from Lake Success, N.Y. Said Welles: 
“Messersmith, not I, handled correspond- 
ence on this matter.” And in the end it 
was Willis A. Myers, 65, a $4,680-a-year 
diplomat who got the blame. 

At the St. James, the angry Foreign 
Service officer told his friend: “I was in 
Mexico when all this happened. It was 
common knowledge that the heat was on 
from Eleanor right on down. Myers had 
handled visas for 20 years. He knew bet- 
ter—but you can’t blame him for not 
wanting to lose his job.” 

Red Music. Before the Committee, 
Eisler denied that he preached commu- 
nism in his world of obligatos and dotted 
eighth notes. But under relentless ques- 
tioning he admitted: (1) He had once 
headed the Red Internationale’s Music 
Bureau, and (2) he had written the Com- 
intern March. 

Having heard enough, the Justice De- 
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partment got ready to deport Hanns, now 
in almost as bad a fix as his brother Ger- 
hard. Gerhard, widely billed as No. 1 U.S. 
Commie, is temporarily out on $20,000 
bail, but faces up to six years in jail for 
contempt and falsification of exit permit 
data. 


Sambo Mumbo-Jumbo 


When Helen Bannerman wrote Little 
Black Sambo she gave a delightful fantasy 
to millions of children of every race and 
creed, 

It took half a century for the little 
boy who ate 169 pancakes covered with 
melted tiger butter to grow up into a 
Social Crisis. 

But last week Stephen Spottswood, 
president of the Washington branch of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, pounced on Sambo as 
offensive to his organization’s aim to wipe 
out “segregation, discrimination, insult 
and humiliation based on race or color.” 

Sad Sambo. It didn’t bother Spotts- 
wood that the scene of the story of Sambo 
was apparently an Indian jungle, which 
presumably made Sambo an Indian. Nor 
did it interfere with his arguments that 
the little shaver is a wholly sympathetic 
character with whom the child-reader im- 
mediately identifies himself. Sambo, to 
Spottswood, was merely symbolic of the 
Negro character “stereotype” which is not 
fair to the Negro race. 

Uncle Remus, Too. Sambo, of 
course, is only the latest of a series. There 
were similar loud outcries by super-race- 
conscious critics when Walt Disney 
brought another classic of American folk- 
humor—Uncle Remus—to the screen, 
though these stories too had brought pleas- 
ure to millions for half a century. 

Even the scholarly New York Herald 
Tribune, never before accused of an anti- 
social outlook, recently fell afoul of the re- 
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McGRATH. His job is to re-elect President 
Truman. (SEE: Donkey Trainer) 


formers’ ire when its nationally-known 
cartoonist, J. N. (Ding) Darling, pictured 
Prices as Topsy, from Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
who “jus’ growed.” The point was that 
Ding’s Topsy didn’t “just grow,” but was 
the child of low production and excessive 
demand. 

But race-conscious critics attacked 
the cartoon as “vicious, obscene propa- 
ganda.” 

Race sensitivity was weakening its 
case—for lack of a sense of humor. 


Donkey Trainer 


The shape of 1948 campaigning came 
into sharper focus last week with the 
choice of Sen. J. Howard McGrath of 
Rhode Island as the Democratic National 
Committee chairman. McGrath, a former 
U.S. District Attorney, Rhode Island Gov- 


DOESNT ANY ONE KnOw 
wHols Toesys 


New York Herald-Tribune 


TOPSY. Professional race-relations reformers missed the point. (SEE: Sambo Mumbo-Jumbo) 
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ernor and U.S. Solicitor General, gained 
national party prestige last November 
when he weathered the GOP snowstorm 
to salvage New England’s only contested 
Democratic seat in the Senate in his first 
try for that office. 

In his first year’s service, he has 
boosted his reputation as a pro-labor lib- 
eral and down-the-line Administration sup- 
porter. At the same time, he avoided 
alienating conservative Democrats, who 
had little use for his predecessor, Robert 
E. Hannegan. But when Hannegan’s ex- 
ecutive secretary, Gael Sullivan, tried to 
quit, Truman asked him to stay. 

Hand Picked. McGrath’s appoint- 
ment, of course, won’t become official until 
the Committee votes formally on it late 
this month. But since he is Truman’s 
choice, no opposition is expected. 

The Rhode Islander was a dark horse 
until last week, running well behind Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Anderson. Truman 
reputedly turned down the Secretary on 
the argument that he was more urgently 
needed in his present job during the world 
food crisis. But there are still rumors that 
Anderson would like to run for the Senate 
from New Mexico next year, particularly 
if Sen. Hatch quits. 

McGrath’s opposite number, Republi- 
can National Chairman Carroll Reece, said 
the choice “would serve to confirm the 
Democratic party’s partnership with the 
PAC and its assorted fellow travelers. ...” 


Admiral’s Grog 


The Methodist Board of Temperance, 
Bishop Wilbur Hammaker, president, 
turned back the pages of time to the awful 
morning of Oct. 25, 1944, to take a sly dig 
at whiskey-loving Adm. William F. (Bull) 
Halsey. 

The retired sea dog’s comments: 
. - - I never trust a fighting man who 
doesn’t smoke or drink,” in a _ recent 
Saturday Evening Post article had stung 
the Board. Last week in its six-column 
Clipsheet the Board parried with: (1) 
Alcohol progressively weakens the brain, 
and (2) Halsey’s brain wasn’t always so 
hot. 

Punch Drunk? As proof it recalled 
that in the Philippine campaign a few Jap 
carriers had lured Halsey’s mighty fleet 
north of Luzon—while Kurita’s big Nip 
battleships ripped through unguarded San 
Bernadino Straits into the tiny jeep-car- 
rier and destroyer “MacArthur Navy.” 
Only heroic action by these forces under 
Vice Admiral Thomas Kinkaid—his main 
vice is a sailing ship chest tattoo—saved 
the day. “The mighty, fast, modern bat- 
tleships of Halsey’s force,” said the Board, 
“had not fired a shot.” 

Reviewing charges, The New York 
Herald Tribune commented: “This innu- 
endo is carefully phrased [but] ... as a 
means of mobilizing public opinion... 
against a national hero it will prove, we 
predict, a grave mistake.” Halsey, who 
had said too much already, kept silent. 

Unaware of the current controversy, 
the British last week presented a grog tub 
to the U.S. Naval Academy. Judiciously 
it was relegated to the Annapolis museum. 
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SWEET STUFF. As Cuba hervests a record cane crop, U.S. 


Sugar for Europe 


Agriculture Department’s top idea 
men have hit upon a scheme which would 
have warmed the heart of Marie (let them 
eat cake) Antoinette: Send Europe sugar. 

With grain exports due to run about 
18% less than last year’s—and European 
stomachs emptier than ever—sugar sud- 
denly looms as a sweet substitute. A 
pound a day is sickening for steady diet— 
but its 1,800 calories stack up well 
against 1,200 in a pound of wheat. A 2 
billion pound shipment would plug the 
holes in many a 2,000 calorie minimum 
diet. - 

Surprise. Behind the scheme lay a 
fact which startled Americans who remem- 
bered the “sugar shortage” headlines six 
months ago: U.S. now has a surplus of 
sugar. Agriculture Department officials, 
who fought rationing’s end, reluctantly 
admit their calculations were a bit off. 
Warehouses now bulge, they say, because: 

e @ Dollar-short countries, particu- 
larly France, haven’t picked up their share 
of Cuban sugar. 

e@ @ The Cuban crop is the biggest in 
history—almost a million tons above the 
5.5 million expected. 

e @ Domestic beet sugar production 
is up 200,000 tons over last year—stimu- 
lated by good growing conditions, in- 
creased mechanization (mainly with new 
harvesters and seed shearers), a guaran- 
teed $14.50 a ton price, and a big quota 
under the 1947 Sugar Act. 

e@ @ The average American lost his 
sweet tooth during rationing, now eats 
much less than the 121 pounds he swal- 
lowed during 1941. 


Laws of Chance 


It was a neat rig—from a racketeer’s 
viewpoint. 

George Herrick, made infamous as a 
“tinhorn gambler” by the late Fiorello La 
Guardia, allegedly drilled a tiny hole in 
the wall between two rooms of his Park 
ave. hotel suite. His plan: When guests 
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sugar warehouses bulge. 


“able to lose $10,000” dropped in for 
poker, a peeper could tip their hands 
through shock signals over an electric wire 
run to a “house” player’s shoe. 

Last week alert New York police 
nipped this “sure to win” racket. But even 
as they did, other gamblers from Miami 
Beach to California were making 1947 one 
of the biggest betting years in history. 

For Suckers. Most of the games 
were “legit” —without educated dice, coat- 
sleeve manipulators or marked cards. Even 
so, tinhorns got their unearned takes— 
about 5% on roulette or chuck-a-luck, 
15% on horse racing. Slot machine opera- 
tors and numbers racketeers often kept 
one-fourth or half the pot. 

Here and there authorities cracked 


MRS. TAFT. Her political puns are as good as 
her cooking. (SEE: Taft's Martha) 
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-husbands ahead of them” 
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may be exported. (SEE: Sugar tor Europe) 


down. In Dearborn, Mich., Ford Motor 
Co. investigators broke up a $300,000-a- 
month gambling ring inside its River 
Rouge plant, fired 20 implicated workers. 
In San Francisco, police ordered lottery 
tickets banned from cigar stores. 
Migration. But as soon as big cities 


ousted them, most gamblers hustled to 


small towns and rural areas where 
law enforcement often took strange paths. 

Prince Georges County, Md., police 
chief Ralph Brown led a fight against ex- 
Washington, D.C., gamblers, but offenders 
got the “word” well in advance of raids. 

A Kankakee, IIl., grand jury freed 
Fritz Trudeau, accused of running a gam- 
ing house, over protests of local clergy- 
men desiring a “law abiding” community 
“free from gangsterism.” 


Taft’s Martha 


The lady who discovered the “road to 
success crowded with women pushing their 
would enjoy 
Sen. Robert Taft’s political barnstorming 
tour. For plain but smart Martha Taft 
sold “my Bob” to 1,000 Seattle women 
last fortnight. 

As feminine as her pert blue hat, and 
with a torrent of wit, she had her audience 
in stitches approving the theories “my hus- 
band” had preached with chill statistics 
and scholarly reasoning. Samples: 

On Federal workers: “We've got a 
highboy government in Washington—one 
bureau on top of another. There are ter- 
mites in the drawers.” 

On Taft’s “eat less” program: It’s the 
same as Truman’s “voluntary rationing,” 
but “Bob said it in terms you can under- 
stand.” 

On labor legislation: 

Philip Murray and William Green 

Walked upon the Senate scene, 

They used 5,000 words or so, 

And every one of them was ‘No.’ 

On political Washington: It’s run by 
“Pendergast politicians and parlor pinks,” 
but “fellow travelers will be traveling out” 
in 1948. 

On anti-Taft demonstrators in Seat- 
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tle: They weren’t all Communists because 
“no Communist could grin like some of 
those men grinned at me.” 

Simple but Sharp. The laughs and 
barbs were no ghostwriter’s job. When 
“Bob” ran for the Senate in 1938 ex- 
language teacher Martha daringly sold 
soot-stained coal miners with: 

“My husband is not a simple man. He 
did not start from very humble beginnings. 
My husband is a very brilliant man. He, 
had a fine education at Yale. He has been 
trained well for his job. Isn’t that what 
you prefer when you pick leaders to work 
for you?” 

Small wonder an Ohio newspaper 
summed up the campaign: “Bob and 
Martha Taft were elected to the Senate 
yesterday.” 


Gambling in Grain 


In the nationwide search for some- 
one to play the villain in the high-cost-of- 
living drama, the national grain exchanges 
got their tryouts. 

Usually buried in tail end of most 
newspapers, grain traders made page one 
last week. Political and economic leaders 
—and many others to whom a hedge is a 
front-lawn decoration—blasted gambling 
“speculators” for frittering away a big 
chunk of the nation’s economic wealth. 

Indignant experts by the hundreds 
and know-nothings by the thousands de- 
manded the “margin requirements for 
trading be boosted immediately to 100%.” 
But it would take more than 100% mar- 
gins (grain sales on a cash basis, no credit) 
to trim the eost of foods made from 
grains. 

Quick Profits. Nobody denied spec- 
ulators were using the market to make a 
fast dollar. But it is almost impossible to 
trap them without injuring the legitimate 
operations of the exchanges, which per- 
form an indispensable function in the sta- 
bilization of market prices. 

‘Just as grain is the keystone of the 
nation’s agricultural ,economics, the big 
exchanges in Chicago, Kansas City and 
Minneapolis bring.the buyer and seller 
together, get grain from where it grows to 
where it is eaten. 

Exchange trading is largely done in 
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Acme 


BABEL. To outsiders, a madhouse; to grain dealers, dollars and cents. (SEE: Gambling in Grain) 


futures. Because agricultural prices may 
soar or plummet as the weather changes, 
as reports of Europe’s food needs pour in 
or as national eating habits vary, farmers 
and middlemen (traders) must act like 24- 
hour quarterbacks calling signals on fast- 
shifting price lines. 

To protect themselves from sudden 
price switches big farm operators fre- 
quently pledge their crops at a stated price 
long before seed bags are broken open. 
Similarly, traders bound to meet daily de- 
mands from granaries, millers or from 
other traders forestall possible losses and 
insure their profits by “margin” buying 
(speculating) as a hedge against poor 
guesswork. Otherwise a month-long 
drought, a series of violent storms or a 
new European crisis could plunge a trader, 
who had paid the full price for his order, 
into bankruptcy. 

Today’s margin requirements (in 
cents per bushel) vary at different ex- 
changes, but they average about 15%. 

The Federal Government has no legal 
whip over commodity exchange margins. 
It can only supervise exchange operations, 
and ask the traders to be nice and not 
gamble. 

No Control. Last week the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority, sole Govern- 
ment agency dealing with grain trading, 
failed to get exchanges to boost voluntar- 
ily margin payments to a third of the total 
price of orders. Instead, exchange direc- 
tors adopted a sliding scale for margin re- 
quirements. 

Meanwhile, the joint Congressional 
price investigating committee unanimously 
urged President Truman to block specula- 
tion. But lacking any legal control over the 
market, Truman can do little to lower the 
“consumers’ food prices” the Committee 
bemoaned. 


Journey Home 


They waited in the rain at this home- 
coming—the curious, the sentimental, the 
military, and the next-of-kin. Some of the 
women wept openly. Most of them, Gold- 
Star wives and mothers, were expression- 
less, their tears spent in five years of 
waiting. 

The U.S. Army Transport Honda 


Knot, gray as the bleak October day, lay 
at the San Francisco dock. Aboard were 
some 3,500 coffins, each marked with the 
name of a town and an undertaker. In 
them were the remains of soldiers, sailors 
and marines who had lost their lives on a 
sunny morning in December 1941. 

They came from the Central Pacific 
area, most of them from the Schofield Bar- 
racks cemetery, Honolulu. 

First of Many. This was the first of 
many such shipments. Of the 328,000 
dead of World War II, 253,000 have been 
identified and buried in military ceme- 
teries overseas. About 70% will be re- 
turned to America for reburial. 

In charge of the repatriation pro- 
gram, the biggest of its kind ever under- 
taken, is Maj. Gen. Thomas B. Larkin of 
the Quartermaster Corps. To assist in the 
job the Army Transport Command, largest 
transport service in the world, has refitted 
five vessels as mortuary ships, and 118 
Pullman hospital cars which will bear the 
coffins from ports to inland America. 





QUARTERMASTER. Gen. Larkin performs a 
last service. (SEE: Journey Home) 


From now until 1951 a grim fleet of 
sea-going hearses will ply between U.S. 
and foreign sheres—returning husbands, 
sons and brothers to families for whom 
the world peace will take on a deeper 
meaning. 


Readjusted Vets 


The yard-birds, eight-balls and second 
louies who came out of World War II 
without a pot to cook in can take heart: 

One group of veterans has manfully 
solved its postwar readjustment problem. 

Led by Gen. Marshall, now Secretary 
of State, others in his Department have 
made the switch to civilian life with ad- 
mirable ease. There are Gen. Wedemeyer, 
special envoy to China, Gen. Holcomb, 
retired Marine Commandant, now minis- 
ter to South Africa, Adm. Alan G. Kirk, 
Ambassador to Belgium; Generals Bedell 
Smith, Hines, Crain, Snow and Saltzman 
have all landed top jobs. 

Happy Sailors. Retired naval vet- 
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erans of flag rank are doing admirably, 
too. For instance, Adm. Joseph R. Red- 
man got a job as vice president of West- 
ern Union. (Swabbies of lesser rank are 
delivering telegrams.) 

Jonas Ingram, who carried the ball in 
the Pacific theater, is now All American 
Football League commissioner. Husband 
E. Kimmel, of Pearl Harbor fame, is south- 
ern manager of the Fred R. Harris En- 
gineering Co., New York. 

Not to be outdone, Maj. Gen. “Bar- 
ney” Vogel has worked his way up to the 
vice presidency of Schenley’s Distilleries. 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd, lately of the South 
Pole, has.come back to warm up as direc- 
tor of the John M. Reeves clothing manu- 
facturing company. 

Gen. Brehon B. Somervell is presi- 
dent of the Koppers-Coke Co., Pittsburgh. 
Gen. Wainwright, retired deep in the heart 
of Texas, has an interest in grocery stores, 
may run for Senator. 

And, finally, Gen. Ike Eisenhower 
will retire to Columbia university as its 
president—unless a better Presidency 
comes along in 1948. 


Wastrels We 


American garbage pails every year eat 
up the equivalent of 70 million bushels of 
wheat. 

This throw-away would go a long way 
toward filling the 175-million bushel gap 
between the minimum needs of the world’s 
hungry nations and the highest estimates 
of help available—in terms of grain—from 
nations with food surpluses. 

Such was the picture last week when 
President Truman asked U.S. consumers 
to stop waste voluntarily so America could 
do its share to prevent starvation and 
chaos abroad. To tell people how and why 
their help is vital, the President named 26 
nauonal figures in almost as many fields. 


International 
CHAIRMAN. Luckman leads the Nation's anti- 
waste crusade. (SEE: Wastrels We) 
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BLUEPRINT. Security reorganization becomes real as men fill jobs. On the War Council, to 
advise the Secretary, are three Department heads and Chiefs of Staff. (SEE: Guard Mount) 


Heading the committee is Charles 
Luckman, president of Lever Bros., soap 
manufacturers, at 38 one of the nation’s 
highest paid business executives. 

Luckman summed up his philosophy 
on the job ahead when interviewers re- 
minded him that his company, as a big 
fats consumer, would be among the first to 
suffer in any austerity program. 

Food at Any Price. “If it becomes 
necessary, and it may very well be, that 
business must suffer that the people may 
not, I would have no hesitation in de- 
manding that this come about. Business 
exists only so that the people may live 
and there never has been a healthy busi- 
ness economy when the people were 
hungry.” 

Luckman’s committee is twice the size 
of a similar agency created to meet the 
same type of crisis 18 months ago. Five 
members of the old group are serving 
again, but notably absent is the name of 
Herbert Hoover, honorary chairman of the 

, old committee. 


Guard Mount 


America’s new defense organization 
last week was a going concern. 

When James V. Forrestal took the 
oath of office as Secretary of National De- 
fense in a speeded-up ceremony, it took 
the Armed Forces Unification Act off pa- 
per and put it into being. 

Rapidly, key posts in the new organi- 
zation were filled by appointees already 
chosen but temporarily marking time. 


President Truman was still en route 
home from South America when he author- 
ized Forrestal to take the oath and start 
the machinery going, without standing on 
courtesy to allow the Commander in Chief 
to be present. 

Ominous? The surprise move ;iarted 
talk that the world situation was respon- 
sible, but there were other equally press- 
ing, but less dramatic reasons, 

It had been the general understand- 
ing, when Truman chose Forrestal for the 
job three months ago, that for budget and 
administrative reasons he would take office 
about mid-September, 

When the time came, with Truman 
out of town, Forrestal’s job of organizing 
the countless details of his new job with- 
out technical legal authority became more 
and more complicated. Knowing this, Tru- 
man gave the word. 

Defenders. Immediately the three 
secretaries of the co-equal Defense De- 
partments—Kenneth C. Royall, Army; 
John L. Sullivan, Navy; and W..Stuart 
Symington, Air Force—stepped into their 
new posts, and the rest of the structure 
blueprinted in the reorganization act took 
shape. 

Thus, after a century and a half, the 
War Department, third oldest title in the 
Cabinet, became the Department of the 
Army. A telephone call to RE-7400, the 
sprawling Pentagon €Forrestal’s command 
post) across the Potomac in Virginia, now 
brings the cheerful response from the 
switchboard operator: 

“Department of National Defense.” 
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Washington 


Talk 


Practically Painless 





At a conference with Washington re- 
porters, Sen. Flanders (R.-Vt.) went into 
a scholarly explanation of the causes of 
high prices. 

Factually, he noted that a heavy de- 
mand for quality foods was created by 
high employment levels at good wages. 

Therefore, he said, one way to bring 
down prices was to create a small pool of 
unemployment as a sort of brake on the 
boom and bust cycle. 

Such a solution, he readily admitted, 
would be an unerthodox one. “I seem to 
be John the Baptist. I need apostles.” 

A reporter suggested that John the 
Baptist was beheaded. 

“Oh, well. It only hurt a minute,” 
Flanders grinned. 


Queenmaker 


Attorney General Tom Clark can take 
the heat off the rubber industry, and start 
prosecuting a monopoly right on his own 
doorstep—one in which he himself has 
played an active part. 

The most sought-after social prizes 
in Washington—queen of the President’s 
Cup Regatta or the Cherry Blossom Festi- 
val—have become Cabinet monopolies. 

Closed Shop. Rarely can anyone 
lower than a Cabinet member boss the 
coronation. Any girl but a Cabinet mem- 
ber’s daughter is a poor bet as a queen. 
(Marilyn Krug, Drucie Snyder and Nancy 
Anderson have been crowned.) The Capi- 
tal’s beautiful and brainy commoners don’t 
have a Cinderella’s chance of even making 





PAGEANT QUEENS. Portly Morgon (center) picked Cabinet daughters 
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queen’s court. Only private school girls 
rate Washington’s mock “purple” league. 

Finger-man in the queen-making busi- 
ness is bald, paunchy Tom Morgan, who 
in between pageants busies himself with 
horse show guest lists and the city’s fight 
game. (He’s one of three boxing commis- 
sioners. ) 

How Morgan ever got to be queen- 
namer no one knows, but he'll floor any 
competitor for the job by proving that he 
“introduced Eleanor Roosevelt to more 
people than any other living human.” 


Crime Capital 


Washington can out-shoot, out-knife, 
out-slug practically every city in the na- 
tion, the FBI announced last week. 

Moreover, in acid-hurling, razor- 
throwing, poisoning, sandbagging, and 
other violent attempts on human life it 
puts Chicago to shame. 

If the FBI’s crime figures had in- 
cluded ordinary brawling—the kind that 
goes on in the tenderloin area of Ninth st. 
or on the floor of the Senate or the House 
—Washington would have been without 
doubt the country’s roughest city. 

Crimewise, D.C. has never been in the 
cellar of its population class, which in- 
cludes Baltimore, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Boston, Pittsburgh and Milwaukee. 

Last year it placed second in murder 
and grand larceny, came in a strong fourth 
in robbery, burglary, petty theft and ag- 
gravated assault. But this year, for the 
first six months, Washington showed the 
stuff it was made of: 

Statistics. Burglary: Washington’s 
burglars pulled 2,641 jobs. This will hurt 
the civic pride of New York’s stick-up 
men, who burgled only 2,114 times. 

Petty theft: Small operators worked 





for Nimitz and Cabinet members to crown. 





on 5.598 victims between January and 
June. Runner-up was San Francisco. 
Aggravated assault: Washington’s 
thugs were clearly superior. Baltimore, 
closest competitor for the silver-inlaid 
blackjack, had only 665 bleeding victims. 
Washington laid out a total of 1,025. 
Here is Washington’s national stand- 
ing among cities, showing its progress 
from last year: In aggravated assault, 
moved from a poor twelfth to a driving 
fourth place. In grand larceny, it jumped 
from ninth place last year to seventh 
place this year. Murder dropped off some- 
what. Washington in 1946 was in fifth 
place, but dropped to eleventh this year. 
When the rest of the nation wails: 
“What’s happening in Washington is a 
crime,” they aren’t far from wrong. 


St. Wapniac 


Washington hostesses, with much toe- 
tapping and nail-biting, mourn the death 
of good old St. Wapniac, patron saint of 
seating arrangements at formal blowouts. 

Finding places to sit was easy under 
St. Wapniac. (His name came from the 
initials of the Cabinet offices in the order 
of their creation and precedence: State, 
Treasury, War, Attorney General, Post- 
master General, Navy, Interior, Agricul- 
ture and Commerce. Labor offered no so- 
cial problem.) But now St. Wapniac has 
been done in by the new Cabinet makeup. 

Bottoms Up. James V. Forrestal, 
now Secretary of Defense, presumably 
will take the place formerly occupied by 
the Secretary of War. But this leaves 
Kenneth C. Royall (Army), John L. Sulli- 
van (Navy) and W. Stuart Symington 
(Air)—all Secretaries without Cabinet 
rank—temporarily unseated. 

Solution No. 1. An amendment to 
the new Presidential Succession Act, along 
with the protocol rules, so that these dig- 
nitaries may sit down. 

Solution No. 2. Smérgasbord. 
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FORRESTAL. The dry land Navy bade a corny 
farewell. (SEE: Landlubbers, Ahoy!) 


Landlubbers, Ahoy! 


Nothing can be quite so nautical as 
the skipper of an LSD (large steel desk) 
who follows Gilbert and Sullivan’s ad- 
vice: “Stick close to your desk and never 
go to sea and soon you will be ruler of 
the Queen’s Navee.” 

Landlubber visitors at the Navy De- 
partment are thrown into confusion at 
hearing floors called “decks,” walls “bulk- 
heads,” and stairs “ladders.” Telephone 
girls answer calls with a snappy “Aye, 
Aye, Sir!” 

Sea of Traffic. But Navy “salt” hit 
a new high—or low—when Navy Secretary 
Forrestal stepped out, and up, as Secre- 
tary of National Defense. 

Some genius thought up a Navy cere- 
monial—to “pipe the Secretary over the 
side”—as he left Navy for his new quar- 
ters across the Potomac in the Pentagon. 

So with the same fanfare a five-star 
Admiral gets when he leaves his flagship, 
Forrestal strode out of the building be- 
tween snappy columns of sideboys as 
Chief Bos’n Arthur G. Merritt shrilled his 
pipe and the Navy Band gave four rolls 
and flourishes followed by The Admiral’s 
March. 


Schoolski 


When Washington school bells ring, 
the Three R’s become the concern of 
prince and pauper, children of ditch-dig- 
gers and dignitaries. 

When one Washington classroom was 
filled last week, among the shining morn- 
ing faces present was that of 6-year-old 
Nikolai “Coco” Novikov, son of Russian 
Ambassador Nikolai Novikov. 

Young Coco arrives each morning in 
a shiny black limousine, escorted by a 
husky chauffeur, to spend the day in an 
American school, unconcerned over U.N. 
disputes and gloomy talk of war. 

The institution—the Friends School 
(Quaker). 
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Along The American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 


A Foreign Policy—Freedom 


Sixteen countries in western Eu- 
rope have reported that 16 billion U.S. 
dollars in loans or gifts over four years 
will meet their needs. 

That amount is nearly half as big 
as the U.S. pre-war national debt. Huge 
as the figure is, it would be a bargain 
price if it put an end to America’s 
troubles ii Europe. 


A large share in the burden of 
restoring order in the world now rests 
upon the U.S.A. Americans, in self- 
interest, are obliged to try to relieve 
hunger and to put the processes of pro- 
duction into action abroad. 

So immense a task will not be ac- 
complished unless a program can be 
laid out that is based on sound and 
proved principles. Our whole foreign 
policy must have clear meaning and 
consistent purpose. 


The people of Europe now suffer 
in poverty not merely because war was 
destructive. 

Most of them were poor, by Amer- 
ican standards, before the war. They 
were poor because they produced 4ess 
food and fewer goods per worker than 
U.S. citizens did. 

Americans have been richer be- 
cause American workers produce per 
man from three to twenty times as 
much as workers in Europe and the 
Orient. Producing more, they have 
more to exchange. 


Agriculture and industry here 
produce more for one basic reason. 
American farmers, workers, owners and 
distributors have been free. They do 
not have to ask a government agent 
when to start, stop or turn. They are 
not bound by class distinctions nor re- 
stricted by old customs. 

Europeans and Asiatics will never 
produce abundantly until they, too, are 
free enough so that individual initiative 
and incentives can guide them. Loans 
and gifts from here may tide them over 
their present desperate period. No 
quantity of billions can do more than 
that. 


The Marshall Plan and the Tru- 
man Doctrine are mere fragments in a 
program of temporary appeasement. 
The real problem cannot be appeased. 

The foundation for U.S. foreign 
policy should be an aggressive educa- 
tional crusade to explain and support 
individual freedom throughout the 
world. While this country cannot ex- 
pect to impose freedom on other peo- 
ples, we can create an understanding of 
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WHEELER McMILLEN. “We have proof.” 


what freedom accomplishes and arouse 
a demand for freedom. 

This kind of foreign policy, clearly 
and frankly declared to the world, 
would revive hope where hope has died. 
The U.S. would have a foreign policy 
that made sense to everyone at home 
and abroad. 

Then a basis would exist for judg: 
ing the temporary and partial moves. 

The fragments, the Truman Doc- 
trines and Marshall Plans, all the pro- 
posed treaties and agreements, would 
fall into place or be rejected according 
to whether or not they fit into the 
grand pattern for promoting freedom 
throughout the world. 


American freedom itself cannot 
expect to endure unless freedom ex- 
pands elsewhere and unless productiv- 
ity begins tO rescue the rest of the 
world from its poverty. 

The fight against communism and 
totalitarianism can be won only by of- 
fering the world a more attractive com- 
modity. What is more desirable than 
freedom? 

The whole history of the United 
States backs up the idea that freedom 
is the most productive blessing man 
can possess. 

Every schoolhouse, every automo- 
bile, every bit of America’s great 
wealth is an argument for freedom. 
We have the proof. 

With freedom as the core of U.S. 
foreign policy, American influence 
abroad could become truly effective 
toward leading a sore and muddled 
world forward to work and well-being. 
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U.S. and subsidize the gold-mining industry whose output can be sold 
to U.S. for more dollars. 


York and Chicago. Patterned after the Book-of-—the-—Month club, it will 
sell dresses to mail subscribers (prices: $5.98 to $10.98). For every 
four dresses purchased the club member will get one free. 


THE RAILROAD INDUSTRY will soon launch a nationwide construction program to 
take the click-clack out of train riding. Instead of joining track 
sections with bolted joints, the roads will weld sections together. 
In addition to gaining peace and quiet, the industry hopes to save 
some 30% of its labor costs on maintenance. 


Four-—passenger Sikorsky helicopters will ferry passengers from the 
municipal airport to mid-—city depots and between Cleveland and nearby 
Euclid, Ohio. 


to get under way. A small group of independent companies will organ- 
ize a mammoth "repair shop" for the major airlines, taking over nearly 
40% of the repair and maintenance work which has always been a big 
money-loser for the lines. 


PRETZEL—MAKERS, pleased as Punch because they have boosted pretzel—eating 25% 
above last year, are about ready to pull all the stops on their cam 
paign to put a pretZel bowl in every home ($10.9 million worth of ~ 
pretzels were eaten in the first six months of this year). In addi- 
tion to planning a gala anniversary celebration in Reading, Pa., next 
year, pretzel-makers will beg the Government to honor their product 
with a special postage stamp. 


handy device to take the dents out of fenders in five minutes (price: 
about $70); an on—the-counter fruit juice dispenser (five ounces of 
any fresh fruit juice for a nickel) and a one-cup, instant coffee 
brewer (about $1.50). 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS will soon come up with a new money-saving wrinkle. 
Instead of weaving costly bolts of sample cloths, a typewriter-—size 
loom will make small swatches. 


AN ALARM WRIST WATCH will soon be put on the market by the Vulcain Watch Co. of 
New York. Supposedly rugged enough to stand any normal usage, the 
watch will cost about $100 plus tax. 


FLORIDA SUGAR GROWERS are developing a scheme to expand their industry. On an 
80-acre experimental farm are being planted Jerusalem artichokes, 
whose tubers are nine-tenths sugar when water has been removed. The 
dried artichokes, which apparently thrive in Florida climate, are 
worth about $150 a ton. 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION is about to open a long—threatened campaign to 
make labels of ladies' coats state the percentage of rayon, cotton and ‘ 
wool in the garments. 


terest in the New York Yankees baseball .club. The reported offer is 
nearly $3 million, more than the present owners paid for full interest 
two years ago. 


price-fixing probe. The Government's suit will claim that the big 
three of the industry conspired to control the price of wool glass, 
glass textiles and glass fibre mats. 
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Steel Optimism 


Optimism hit the steel industry—and 
lasted less than a week. 

The New York Times, seemingly in 
the know, reported an end in sight for the 
steel shortage if current 7-million-ton 
monthly production can be maintained for 
a year. Last week U.S. Steel’s Benjamin 
Fairless gave a hearty amen to that, but 
stuck in qualifiers: (1) If there are no 
work stoppages or material shortages, and 
(2) if no big orders come from Europe. 

As if to prove him a wise man, 16 
European nations asked—only two diys 
after The Times’ story—for $1.3 billion 
worth of steel. CIO steelworker boss Phil 
Murray was still to be heard from. 


Productivity 


Often industrialists, economists and 
labor leaders clash, but never do they ar- 
gue the fact that the nation’s future pros- 
perity depends on individual workers’ high 
daily output. 

First recognition of this principle 
turned up last week.in a new wage con- 
tract, signed by the employes of the Con- 
tinental Paper Co., Ridgefield Park, N.J. 
Under the terms, workers’ earnings are 
based on what they actually produce and 
on what the company actually earns. They 
are guaranteed 30.5% of the company’s 
earnings above the cost of raw materials 
and supplies. 

The company makes 100,000 tons of 
paperboard annually, valued at $10 mil- 
lion. The employes are members of Local 
299, United Paper Workers of America 
(CIO). 

This is how the plan works: Out of 
30.5% of company earnings the workers 
receive their base pay. If this share ex- 
ceeds base pay, 4 of the balance is placed 
in a reserve account to be paid out twice 
a year—before Christmas and at vacation 
time. The rest is split between immediate 
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WORKER OUTPUT. Throughout industry it loomed as key to prosperity. (SEE: Productivity) 


cash payments to all employes, and a 
pension fund. 

Payoff. First payment under the 
contract amounted to a 20% wage boost 
for the company’s 400 workers. Their 
average monthly wage of $280 will be 
raised by $56 a month, including pension 
fund payments. 

Many industrial experts insist that 
the incentive to work is the real key to 
American productivity. Properly devel- 
oped and encouraged, such share-the-prof- 
its arrangements could forestall the long- 
threatened recession and put an end to 
needless strikes. Thus, the facts about 
productivity vitally concern every U.S. 
citizen. 

Most factory workers now make $1 
an hour or more for the first time in his- 
tory. But because output per worker has 
not kept pace with these high wages, real 
dollar values have diminished. 
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WELL, MAYBE. Fairless added a couple of 
big “its.” (SEE: Steel Optimism) 
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In the past, U.S. manufacturing out- 
put per mean hour has about doubled every 
20 years. This has equalled an annual rate 
of wage increase of about 3.25% per year 
compounded. Wages could be advanced 
that much because of increased production 
without increasing the cost of goods. 

Slowdown. The problem before la- 
bor and management today is to restore a 
balance. This is the purpose of the work- 
and-earn agreement now in effect at the 
Continental Paper Co. 

Increased productivity is just another 
way of saying high living standards. Both 
result from man’s ability to make ma- 
chines work for him. The record: 


1850 1940 
(17.6 billion (289.4 billion 
h.p. hours _h.p. hours 
of energy) of energy) 
Machine 6% 96% 
Human 15 2 
Animal ... 79 2 


Leisure & Luxury. Due to high 
production with the aid of machines, work- 
ing hours dropped 23% between 1919 and 
1939. For the same reason there was in- 
creased use of indoor plumbing, electric 
lights, autos, radios and central heating. 

How long can this pattern of increas- 
ing productivity go on if émployers and 
workers will co-operate with each other 
and with machines? The problem is now 
in the research labs. Westinghouse, Gen- 
eral Electric, Ford, General Motors, Du- 
Pont and others have thousands of en- 
gineers and chemists working on it. 


Folding Money Ideas 


At Westinghouse, a worker who can 
think of a way to cut corners on time, 
space, or material can also cut in on some 
ready cash. 

Westinghouse has paid its employes 
more than three quarters of a million dol- 
lars for efficiency suggestions in the past 
37 years. 

During the first six months of this 
year the workers, thinking furiously, 
dropped 11,000 ideas (more than the en- 
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INSTALLMENT BUYING. Low during the war, it now is climbing toward new peaks. (SEE: Watch 
Your Credit) 


tire total for 1946) into the “lucky bags,” 
and scored 4,318 hits, some homers, for a 
batting average of .425. The workers won 
$50,000; the company won in operating 
economies. 

The Small Motor Division, Lima, 
Ohio, with its own suggestion assembly- 
line, saved $9,375 for every 1,000 em- 
ployes on the payroll. 

Cold Cash. Top award for the pe- 
riod went to Chester Bartholomew, a 
Sharon, Pa., worker in the transformer 
division. He fathered the idea of folding 
insulation in transformers and collected 
$1,501 in folding money. 

A 21-year-old veteran of East Pitts- 
burgh, Richard Wagner, won the largest 
award ever issued to an office employe, 
$1,009. It was for his first suggestion. 

An idea from a warehouse employe in 
Minneapolis, Milton Breding, cut shipping 
costs; his cut, $528. 

Westinghouse’s suggestion system 
pays for itself and, more important, pays 
off in good will and a sense of fellowship 
between workers and executives. 


Watch Your Credit 


The average American wage earner 
owes somebody—or a lot of somebodies— 
a staggering $750. 

That was the gist of the fiscal storm 
warning waved last week by the usually 
conservative Institute of Life Insurance. 
It meant simply that too many G.I.s had 
bought $20,000 houses with modest down 
payments—that too many “new look” 
dresses will be old before paid for. 

On the Cuff. At least 12.5 million 
families, the Federal Reserve Board said 
soberly, spent more than they earned last 
year. Americans went into the red a 
whopping $8.1 billion—more even than in 
free-charging 1929. They “put it on the 
account” at a still faster clip during the 
first six months of 1947. 
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But the real “charge it” spree will 
start Nov. 1, when last Government curbs 
on installment buying go out the window. 
Big financing companies—like Commer- 
cial Credit and Commercial Investment 
Trust—hope to keep the spree on a penny- 
ante basis by requiring one-third down 
payments and fairly short time limits on 
the balance. The powerful American Bank- 
ers Association also has issued stern warn- 
ing against scatterbrain borrowing. But 
even with steadying hands, auto credit 
alone will probably zoom to $2 billion— 
almost three times as much as last June’s. 


No. 1 Clip Joint 


A hundred years ago, when the scis- 
sors industry was just a little snip, Jacob 
Wiss came to America from Switzerland 
and opened up a small shop in Newark, 
N.]J. 

He started with two handsome St. 
Bernards, used them to operate a tread- 
mill which supplied dog power for his 
primitive machinery. 

But his techniques, picked up from 
surgical instrument makers in France, 
Denmark, Germany, produced fine scis- 
sors. Through the years Wiss shears have 
cut such a swath that today J. Wiss & 
Sons Co. operates a factory with 150,000 
feet of floor space, employs more than 500 
skilled men (no dogs), and turns out about 
half of the scissors and shears made in 
America. 

International Clipper. Wiss & Co. 
once sent a batch of barber shears to the 
bushmen in Australia. Another time the 
company outfitted explorers who cut their 
way into British New Guinea. 

The industry as a whole this year will 
convert 2,500 tons of steel into $10 mil- 
lion worth of scissors and shears. Manu- 
facturers are producing four times as 
many as they did pre-war. But, hampered 
by steel and labor shortages, they still 


can’t meet demand, Scissors are dealt out 
on a quota basis. 

The industry’s output ranges from 
the dainty half-ounce manicure type to 
the monolithic 40,000-pound alligator 
shears (for snipping sheet steel, not alli- 
gators). 

The greatest demand is for dress- 
making and household shears, with six-to- 
nine-inch blades and bent handles. Rea- 
son: population increase, new marriages. 
housing shortage. (Brides shared shears 
with mothers-in-law, which led to severed 
relations and demand for privately owned 
snippers. ) 

Next biggest demand is for manicure 
scissors. Reason: more nails; and indus- 
trial uses. (Electrical companies buy them 
by the gross to cut filaments for bulbs 
and radio tubes.) 

Scissors Galore. There are round- 
edged orange clippers, square-bladed 
shears to hold flowers and grape stems up- 
right while the stalk is being cut, circular- 
bladed scissors with a hole in the middle 
to cut cat and dog claws, and insulated 
shears to protect workers who cut power 
lines, electric wires. 

There are scissors for bankers, up- 
holsterers, barbers, dentists, surgeons, tin- 
ners, jewelers, florists, box-makers, fruit 
growers, rug-cutters, roofers and paper 
hangers. 

But the fanciest of all shears is a new 
job with saw-tooth edges and attachments 
which: cuts meat, scales fish, extracts 
hooks, opens bottles, cracks nuts, drives 
nails, and also serves as a pair of pliers. 

Shearing the American public is a 
thriving business. Legitimate, too. 


Herty’s Sniff 


When a Savannah, Ga., chemist—the 
late Charles Herty—went bird hunting 15 
years ago, he accidentally caused a $30 
million paper mill to go up in Alabama 
in 1947. 

Wandering through a thicket wood 
choppers had recently hacked, he picked 
up a pine chip and smelled it. To his 
amazement it failed to give off the ex- 
pected odor of resin. 

“Hmmmm,” he muttered to himself, 
“the wiseacres must be wrong when they 
say our yellow pine has too much resin 
for paper making.” Back at his lab he 
proved it, finding the chip only a fraction 
more resinous than the Canadian spruce 
preferred by newsprint makers. 

Paper Makers. Came the war and 
a group of Alabama businessmen and pub- 
lishers got on the trail blazed by Herty’s 
sniff. By last week, they had plunged 
nearly $30 million into a new newsprint 
plant at Childersburg, Ala. 

Working with 100,000 acres of tim- 
berland and a leased Federal ordnance 
plant, they hope to hit a 100,000 ton a 
year output by 1950. 

Earlier, Texas’ enterprising Southland 
Mills had followed the same yellow pine 
path—and now rolls off 50.000 tons of 
newsprint annually. As soon as current 
expansion plans jell, yield will jump to 
200,000 tons—about enough to supply all 
Texas newspapers. 
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U.N. NEWCOMERS. Pakistan and Yemen make it# 57. Sir Mohammad Zafrullah Khan of Pakistan 


(left) greets Yemen's Prince Seifel Islam Abdullah (right). 


U.N. Polities 


U.S. and Britain fight Soviet-South 
American deal to give USSR two 
seats on Security Council 


A major boner of the Roosevelt- 
Churchill-Stalin conference at Yalta in 
1944 cropped up last week to plague the 
U.N. Assembly. It spawned, at least for 
one brief engagement in the battle of 
power politics, an unholy alliance between 
anti-Communist Latin-America and the 
mother country of communism, the Soviet 
Union. The U.S. was caught in the middle, 
and left holding the Yalta bag. 

It was at Yalta that Roosevelt and 
Churchill persuaded the Soviets to join 
the U.N. family. But Roosevelt had to 
make a secret deal with Stalin to do it. 
Stalin’s original price for joining the U.N. 
was 16 seats, one for every Soviet repub- 
lic. Roosevelt rejected that. On that basis, 
he said, the U.S. would rate 48 seats, one 
for every state. 

Then the horse-trading started. Stalin 
stressed Russia’s great sacrifices, heavy 
loss of life in the war. Roosevelt weak- 
ened. In the end it was agreed that Russia 
would get three seats: one for the Soviet 
Union and one each for the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia (White Russia). The U.S. also 
was to get three seats, but that part of the 
bargain was lost in the shuffle. 

Vacancies. Last week the Yalta bar- 
gain became a U.S. headache at Flushing 
Meadow. It came to a head over the 
election by the Assembly of three non- 
permanent members to replace Australia, 
Brazil and Poland on the 11-nation Secur- 
ity Council Jan. 1. 

Canada got Australia’s seat by a 
whopping majority in a one-ballot elec- 
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(See U.N. Politics) 


tion. Argentina, eleventh-hour entry into 
the war against Germany, won Brazil’s 
place, hands down. 

The U.S. preferred Cuba or Uruguay 
for Brazil's seat. But in the smoke-filled 
rooms at Petropolis, where the Inter- 
American Treaty of Defense was drafted 
last month, Peron’s foreign minister, Juan 
A. Bramuglia, pulled a fast’one. He so- 
licited, and obtained, support of all Latin- 
American nations for the Security Council 
vacancy. But the Latin-Americans needed 
more votes in the Assembly, so they made 
a deal with Russia. In return for support 
of the Soviet bloc, they promised to vote 
for Stalin’s candidate for the Security 
Council. 

As Poland’s replacement, the U.S. 
favored Czechoslovakia. But Stalin had 
his heart set on the Ukraine. The Czechs, 
glad to stay out of the whirlpool of hot 
Security Council politics, quickly and obe- 
diently stepped aside. 

Seat for Asia. At this point the head 
of the Indian delegation, Mrs. Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit, argued that Australia’s 
withdrawal left southeast Asia without 
representation on the Security Council. 

The U.S. and British supported India. 
The Latin-Americans lived up to their 
bargain and voted for the Ukraine. On the 
first ballot the Ukraine got 33 votes, 
India 29. In ballot after ballot the Ukraine 
stayed in front but always three to seven 
votes short of the two-thirds necessary for 
election. After the ninth ballot (Ukraine 
32, India 23), the Assembly tabled the 
issue for the week and went on to other 
business. 

Russian Delegate Vislifnsky was hop- 
ping mad. He said the Slavs have “a moral 
and legal right” to a second seat on the 
council. And Poland’s Dr. Julius Katz- 


Suchy said: “This is a case in which the 
will of the majority is being blocked by 
the arbitrary action of the minority. How 
can anyone condone it?” 

Brazil’s Oswaldo Aranha, president of 
the Assembly, apparently couldn’t. At 
week’s end it was reported he was asking 
(1) that the U.S. yield and (2) that India 
withdraw. 

In Circles. Meanwhile, on other 
major problems (notably the Balkans and 
Palestine questions) the Assembly merry- 
go-round made a couple of turns and 
brought the delegates right back where 
they started. On the surface the week’s 
only progress appeared to be the admis- 
sion of two new members, Pakistan and 
Yemen. 

In the Security Council Russia used 
two more vetoes, Nos. 21 and 22, to bar 
Italy and Finland from U.N. membership. 
Three other ex-enemy countries (Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Bulgaria) failed to mus- 
ter the seven votes needed for admission. 


The Longer the Shorter 


Last week in London, long-skirt fash- 
ionmongers were dealt a double blow. 
Princess Elizabeth returned from Scot- 
land displaying her royal gams beneath a 
knee-length skirt. 

And before a fashion designer’s lunch- 
eon, economic czar Sir Stafford Cripps 
said the government was against using 
more cloth for women’s skirts. “If skirts 
get longer they will get shorter [in num- 
bers],” he said. “In other words the 
shorter the skirt the better, though there 
must be some limits introduced by other 
considerations.” 


Revived Comintern 


Joseph Stalin took an oath at Lenin’s 
bier in Moscow’s Red Square in January, 
1924. Said he: “We swear to thee, Com- 
rade Lenin, to devote our lives to the en- 
largement and strengthening of the Com- 
munist International.” 

In war and in peace down through 
the years, Stalin kept his vow. In action 
and in word, notably his Mein Kampf, 
Problems of Leninism, he has made it 
clear that his goal is Lenin’s goal: “The 


victory of communism in the whole 
world.” 

In May, 1943, Stalin announced the 
Communist International (Comintern), 


working underground in 60 nations, was 
dissolved. That, said wishful non-Commu- 
nist thinkers, meant a change in party line. 
« But, actually, Comrade Stalin wanted 
the outside world to believe that—for a 
very good reason, German armies were 
deep in Russia. Stalin desperately needed 
the help of the capitalist world, His an- 
nouncement of the dissolution of the Com- 
intern was calculated to speed that aid. 
Even in the war’s darkest days, able 
agents of the Comintern were preparing 
for the victory to come. And when Allied 
armor helped shatter Hitler’s threat, Com- 
intern agents moved into liberated Eastern 
Europe to set up shop. Wherever a non- 
Red light burned for freedom, they snuffed 
it out; wherever a voice spoke out in dis- 
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agreement they silenced it. Outside the 
iron curtain, particularly in France and 
Italy, they planted seeds of discord among 
the weary, hungry, war-shattered peoples 
of Europe. 

Last month, their harvest nearly 
ready, the Comintern men held a reunion 
in Poland. They came from eight coun- 
tries: Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, France 
and Italy. In secret sessions in a Silesian 
town they met with two members of the 
Politburo, the Communist inner sanctum 
at Moscow. 

Stalin sent trusted Andrei Zhdanov, 
who once outranked Molotov on the 
Kremlin first team, and Georgi Malenkov. 
Out of the meeting emerged a rejuvenated 
Comintern which had been dedicated, so a 
manifesto brazenly proclaimed, to politi- 
cal war to a finish against U.S. “im- 
perialism.” 

This manifesto made it clear that in 
the Communist plan of action there are 
henceforth to be two worlds: the western 
world dedicated to “strengthening impe- 
rialism and strangling democracy” and the 
Russian world “directed toward undermin- 
ing imperialism and strengthening democ- 
racy.” 

The manifesto focused its strongest 
language on denunciations of the Marshall 
Plan for reconstructing Europe and of the 
Truman Doctrine. These U.S. programs, 
the statement said, represent “the Euro- 
pean part of a general plan for world ex- 
pansionist policy being carried out by the 
U.S. in all parts of the world.” 

In the best Communist traditions, the 
Silesian conferees indulged in lavish name- 
calling. Supporters of U.S. policy in Eu- 
rope were called “traitors.” Specifically 
named were Britain’s Attlee and Bevin, 
France’s Ramadier and Blum and Social- 
ists in Italy, Germany and Austria. 

The manifesto announced that the 
general headquarters of the new Comin- 
tern would be not in Moscow, but in Bel- 
grade, capital of Tito’s Yugoslavia. It will 
have the innocent title of “information 
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bureau.” But to the western world that ap- 
peared to mean the Communist Interna- 
tional in new dress. 


Queen’s Rest 


Queen Wilhelmina Helena Pauline 
Maria is affectionately referred to as the 
“Dutch Victoria.” At 67, she is Europe’s 
only reigning queen. She ascended the 
throne in 1890, though she was not 
crowned until 1898, when she reached 18. 

Throughout World War II she sym- 
bolized Dutch resistance to the Nazis. 
When she returned to Holland after the 
Nazis had been driven out, she was more 
than ever enshrined in the hearts of her 
people. 

Last week in Amsterdam those people 
were saddened when the government an- 
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nounced she would temporarily relinquish 
her royal power. The reason: She was 
tired. 

Relieving the Queen would be her 
daughter, 38-year-old Princess Juliana. 
But Princess Juliana and all Netherlands 
hoped that by Sept. 6, 1948, Wilhelmina 
would be rested and back on the throne. 
For that day would inaugurate her Golden 
Jubilee as Queen of the Netherlands. 


New Balkans 


After 30 years of squirming on the 
Palestine hot seat Britain cried enough. 
Colonial Secretary Arthur Creech Jones 
flew across the Atlantic to tell the U.N. 
Assembly that no matter what it does on 
the question of partition, Britain planned 
an “early withdrawal” from Palestine, 

But in the Holy Land last week Arabs 
and Jews were skeptical. They doubted 
that Britain could afford to give up her 
foothold on the strategic land bridge be- 
tween Europe and the Middle East. 

In Palestine it was business as usual 
for Britain’s 100,000 troops, 3,500 police- 
men, 1,400 civil servants and several hun- 
dred businessmen. The Army appeared to 
be digging in. About the time Creech 
Jones was addressing the U.N. Assembly, 
the British let a $400,000 contract for 
electrical installations south of Gaza. So 
far as any official knew the stop order had 
not been issued on plans for construction 
of new airports, highways and camps in 
southern Palestine. 

And the Iraq Petroleum Co., in which 
the British have a big stake, raced to meet 
an end-of-1948 deadline on a new 16-inch 
pipeline which will pump 6 million tons of 
oil a year from Iraq to Haifa. That’s three 
times the capacity of the present 12-inch 
line. And a third Iraq-to-Haifa pipeline 
was slated to be finished by early 1950. 
(A U.S. firm was building a pipeline from 
the Persian Gulf to Haifa.) 

Division. Meanwhile, the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, representing 97% of 
the Holy Land’s Jews, notified the U.N. 
that it “most reluctantly” accepted the 
plan for partition of the Holy Land. But 
earlier in the week Jamal Husseini, vice 
chairman of the Arab Higher Committee 
for Palestine, again had warned the U.N. 
against dividing the Holy Land into sepa- 
rate Jewish and Arab states. Said he: 

“If such a political monstrosity is 
carried out, no sane person would expect 
to see peace prevail in that part of the 
world. Its existence, no matter how and 
by whom it is being supported and pro- 
tected, is bound to become a running sore 
—a new Balkans.” 

Arab Solution. The Arab people, 
Husseini said, would accept only one solu- 
tion: an independent Palestine controlled 
by an Arab majority. 

To force the issue, 1.5 million Arabs 
called a general strike in Palestine in pro- 
test against partition. As police took pre- 
cautions to protect Jews, the Arab leader- 
ship promised there would be no disorders, 
no revolts, only a “peaceful demonstration 
to the world that the Arabs are united in 
their opposition to invasion by the western 
world into our lands.” 
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CUBAN ROUNDUP. Col. Diaz (left with newsmen) stuck to the case. (Right) Some of the 1,200 he caught. (SEE: Dominican “Invasion") 


Dominican “Invasion” 


Apologies were in order last week to 
President Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina 
of the Dominican Republic. Two months 
ago he declared that an international bri- 
gade, built around Communist veterans of 
the Spanish civil war, was being formed in 
Cuba to invade his country. 

Trujillo got the horse laugh around 
the hemisphere. After routine searches by 
sea and air the matter was quickly for- 
gotten. 

But one man kept plugging away at 
the case. He was Col. Oscar Diaz, chief 
investigator of the Cuban Army. Last 
week he uncovered documents in Havana’s 
Hotel Sevilla Biltmore which proved that 
Trujillo had not, after all, been talking 
through his braided campaign cap. 

A few days later the Cuban Army an- 
nounced it had smashed the amphibious 
force that planne@ to invade the Domini- 
can Republic to overthrow Trujillo’s 17- 
year-old dictatorship. Taken into custody, 
the Cubans said, were 1,200 young men 
from the original force of 3,000. (Most 
of them were later released.) Also seized 
were 11 planes, four ships, large stores of 
ammunition. 

Ragged Army. Cornered by Cuban 
ships, two of the expedition’s vessels, car- 
rying 800 men, surrendered at Antilla. 
Conflicting reports said the men were (1) 
sailing for the D-Day attack and (2) seek- 
ing food to replenish their low supplies. 

On Guinchos Cay, a sandspit 50 miles 
off the coast of northern Cuba, 360 other 
members of the expeditionary force were 
picked up. Naked, blackened by the Car- 
ibbean sun, unarmed and without food or 
water, they claimed they had been put 
ashore for challenging the authority of the 
expedition leader. 

Col. Diaz said most of the young sol- 
diers of fortune (reportedly they were 
to receive $1,000 each plus a share of the 
loot) were Dominicans, Venezuelans and 
Cubans. Their leader was Orlando Mas- 
ferrer, a Cuban who had been expelled 
from the Communist party. 

Some of the men thought the expe- 
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dition was financed by Latin American 
governments unfriendly to Trujillo. Also 
suspected were high Cuban officials. 

One of the latter, Jose Manuel Ale- 
man, Minister of Education, was forced to 
resign from the cabinet. Raiders had 
found 13 truckloads of machine guns and 
aerial bombs on his ranch near Havana. 

Where’s Choo Choo? Another 
Cuban official was arrested by U.S. agents 
in Miami on charges of smuggling arms. 
He was National Sports Director Manolo 
Castro. Treasury agents described him as 
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_ much. Neither was Trujillo. 





Acme, Press Association 


a “revolutionist to overthrow the Domin- 
ican Republic.” 

Pleaded Castro: “How can I get in 
touch with my friend Choo Choo Justice 
[University of North Carolina football 
star]?” Said Justice, in Chapel Hill, N.C. : 
“T have never heard of the guy.” 

Meanwhile in Cuba, President Ramon 
Grau San Martin’s political foes already 
were turning the Dominican adventure into 
a campaign issue for next year’s elections. 
Sen. Aurelio Alvarez, leader of the oppo- 
sition, charged Grau with having “armed 
gangs which sought to invade the Domini- 
can Republic in order to create an atmos- 
phere of violence in Cuba and thus per- 
petuate himself in power.” 

At week’s end Grau wasn’t saying 
But Latin 
tempers have a low boiling point. The 
blowoff was expected momentarily. 


Ex-Nazi 


In Berlin last week the British Mili- 
tary Government convicted Kaiser Wil- 
helm’s stepson, Prince Ferdinand von 
Schoenaich-Carolath, 34. Charge: Lying 
to conceal membership in the Nazi party. 
Sentence: Nine months in jail. 


Sugar War 


The second battle of Verdun was 
fought last week. But the only holdover 
from the great 130-day struggle of World 
War I was the battle cry. 

Noisy. Andre Savard, Communist 
deputy from the French Department of 
Meuse and self-appointed generalissimo of 
the 1947 renewal, echoed the words ut- 
tered at Verdun by Marshal Petain* in 
February, 1916: “Jls ne passeront pas.” 
(“They shall not pass.”) 

Savard’s reference was not to Ger- 
mans but to trucks loaded with 400 tons 
of sugar destined for civilians in the 
French zone of occupation of Germany. 

France purchased the sugar from the 
U.S., started it on the way to Germany 
via canal aboard two Belgian barges. The 


*Some authorities credit them to one of Petain’s 
aides, Gen. Nivelle. 
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London’s New Lord Mayor 


As they have for 300 years, alder- 
men of the City of London put on 
crimson and black fur-trimmed robes 
and met last week to elect a Lord 


sugar shipment was sweet news to Com- 
munists who long have screamed that the 
French people are being fed on short ra- 
tions because the government is exporting 
food. The sour notes came quickly. 

Blockade. Savard caught up with 
the barges at Verdun. He pulled Com- 
munists out of Verdun factories, the iron 
mines at Bouligny, other nearby towns. 
These strong-backed workers dumped 
rocks and machinery into the canal, sabo- 
taged locks, bottled up the barges. 

The government rushed in troops. 
“he Communists sat down to watch and 
wait while Savard made headline-winning 
speeches. The sugar, he protested, was 
being sent to Germans “when French chil- 
dren are going hungry.” 

In trying to explain France’s occupa- 
tion obligations, the government used foot- 
in-the-mouth language that only made 
matters worse. 

When soldiers began transferring the 
sugar from barges. to trucks, the Com- 
munists rolled out steel barrels and barbed 
wire, felled trees to barricade all roads 
leading out of Verdun. They threatened 
to set fire to any truck that tried to run 
the blockade. 

Hero. It was Savard’s hour of glory, 
and he made the most of it. Wrapping a 
Tricolor around his midriff, he climbed 
upon the barricade and boasted: “Verdun 
shall hold! If that sugar moves from here 
it will be over my dead body.” 

The next day, the government, tired 
of waiting after 11 days, called for a 
power thrust through center. French mi- 
litia tore down the barricades while 1,500 
civilians offered only token resistance. 
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Mayor. Their choice for 1948: short, 
black-browed Sir Frederick Wells, 63, 
manufacturing chemist (third from left 
above). He takes office Nov. 9. 





Then with four armored half-tracks run- 
ning interference and troops riding in 
every sixth vehicle, the trucks hit the cen- 
ter of the line and headed out along the 
open road to Germany. His bluff effec- 
tively called, Savard found it convenient 


to be absent. 


Petkov’s Grave 

An American jeep braked to a stop 
last week before a heap of raw earth in a 
cemetery just outside Sofia, Bulgaria. Out 
of the jeep stepped three U.S. Congress- 
men, Sen. Carl Hatch (D.-N.M.), Rep. 
John Davis Lodge (R.-Conn.) and Rep. 
Walter H. Judd (R.-Minn.). 

They brought out a wreath and placed 
it carefully on the nine-day-old, unmarked 
grave of America’s best friend in Bulgaria, 
Nikolai Petkov, executed as an enemy of 
the Communist-bossed government of 
Georgi Dimitrov. 

In tense, low voices, the Congress- 
men spoke a “few words” in tribute to 
“one of the greatest democrats of all 
time.” Then they departed quietly, re- 
joined other members of an 11-man Con- 
gressional delegation, flew off to Turkey. 

Secret Grave. The Communists kept 
the location of Petkov’s grave a closely 
guarded secret. How*the Americans found 
it is a mystery. Some said they learned 
its location from “an American,” others 
said Petkov’s sister supplied the informa- 
tion. The Congressmen, dispatches said, 
had been forewarned that their action 
might lead to violence. Replied one: “We 
are as dispensable as anyone else.” 

The same day in Washington, the 





U.S. announced that it had resumed full 
diplomatic relations with Bulgaria. Final 
ratification of the Bulgarian peace treaty 
Sept. 16 made the action automatic. But 
in recognizing Bulgaria, the U.S. was not 
forgiving it for the execution of Petkov. 

Said Acting Secretary of State Rob- 
ert A. Lovett: 

“The U.S. Government wishes to 
make it clear that this step does not re- 
flect approval or condonation of certain 
recent actions of the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment. The views of this Government on 
such matters have been fully set forth.” 

Hard Words. By blunt diplomatic 
exchanges with Sofia and Moscow, the 
U.S. (and Britain) had fought to 
Petkov from the Communist hangman's 
noose. The U.S. had called Petkov’s con- 
viction a “gross miscarriage of justice,” 
and after his execution had informed Bul- 
garia that “in the court of world opinion” 
it “has shown itself wanting with respect 
to elementary principles of justice and the 
rights of man.” 

The U.S. resumes relations with Bul- 
garia after a six-year break. It now ex- 
changes diplomats with all Soviet satellite 
states but Albania, where not even a politi- 
cal representative is maintained. To the 
strategic Sofia listening post behind the 
iron curtain as U.S. minister goes Donald 
R. Heath, 53, career diplomat from 
Topeka, Kan. 


Save 


British Nights 


Britons had an Arabian Nights ro- 
mance to take their minds off their trou- 
bles last week. 

A handsome Indian prince, whose in- 
come is a healthy $328,000 a year, married 
the pretty daughter of a $24-a-week Lon- 
don railway worker. 

The groom: Maj. Haroun al Raschid 
Abbasi, son of the Nawab of Bahawalpur, 
who is descended from the Caliph of Bagh- 
dad in the Arabian Nights legend. 

The bride: Katherine Patricia Scott. 
16. Her father stayed away from the 
a because he couldn’t afford to lose 
a day. 
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HAPPY ENDING. Father couldn't come to the’ 
wedding. (SEE: British Nights) 
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A-Minus 


The atom bomb doesn’t impress Sir 
Charles Darwin, director of Britain’s 
National Physical Laboratory. For effec- 
tiveness in killing or maiming, Sir Charles 
rates bacteria, high explosives and gas 
ahead of the atom bomb. Said he at a con- 
ference of the Atomic Scientists’ Associa- 
tion at Oxford: “I don’t believe the atom 
bomb is a good weapon. It would be in- 
convenient to use against a dispersed 
army, and would hold up advancing 
troops.” 


Meat for Po-tao 


Lt. Gen. Huang Po-tao, commander of 
China’s 25th Division, gave himself a well- 
earned treat last week. At a big table 
lighted with candles, he ate his fill of shark- 
fin soup, sea slugs, fish stomach, roast 
duck, pork, beef, chicken and rice. 

What made Huang’s feast good news 
in Nanking was not how but where he 
dined. The place was Chefoo, main Com- 
munist deep-water port in Shantung Prov- 
ince captured last week by Nationalist 
troops after a 15-day assault by land, sea 
and air. 

Huang’s troops were the first to en- 
ter the city. Fires from sea and air 
bombardments were still burning when his 
tired men sloshed through the mud into 
battered Chefoo. 

Key Town. Its capture stiffened the 
wavering morale of Chiang Kai-shek’s sup- 
porters. They hailed it as a bigger vic- 
tory than the capture of Yenan in March. 
The Communists had withdrawn from 
Yenan, their former capital, to reform 
their lines. But they had offered stiff re- 
sistance at Chefoo, which is only 110 
miles across the Po Gulf from the South- 
ern Manchurian port of Dairen, illegally 
held by the Soviets. 

Chefoo was the gap through which 
the Communists poured troops, equip- 
ment and supplies from the north to wage 
war in Shantung and the vital rail area 
south of Peiping. 

The loss of Chefoo snips this life- 
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line. Moreover, it permits the Nation- 
alists to release strong forces of veteran 
troops to fight guerillas to the west 
(Hopeh Province), to the south (Kiangsu 
Province), or to throw against the mount- 
ing Communist offensive in Manchuria. 
But for the moment the Nationalists 


were busy raiding other Shantung peninsu- © 


lar ports. First objective was Weihaiwei, 
40 miles east of Chefoo. 


Some Pumpkins 


Farmers are reaping harvests 50 to 
400% above normal in atom-bombed Na- 
gasaki. The wheat yield was up 200%, 
cotton up 300%; pumpkins, sugar beets, 
tomatoes, egg plant, up 50%. Some pump- 
kins showed this freak development: The 
skin developed into a leaf, then a bud, and 
finally became a second pumpkin. 


West Indies Union 


In 1938 members of Britain’s House 
of Commons listened half-attentively to 
the bespectacled Laborite from the Ship- 
ley Division of Yorkshire: 

“The West Indies are seething with 
discontent. Wages are miserable; the 
poverty of the workers is unbelievable. 
Housing conditions are a disgrace to civili- 
zation; education . . . public health... 
social services ... are neglected.” 

Today the words still ring true. But 
now, instead of being mere mouthings of 
an opposition member, they are the con- 
sidered expressions of Arthur Creech 
Jones, Colonial Secretary in Prime Minis- 
ter Clement Attlee’s Labor Cabinet. 

Last month, as King’s Minister, Creech 
Jones keynoted a conference convening in 
Montego Bay, seaside resort in northern 
Jamaica. Assembled were delegates from 
seven colonies comprising the British West 
Indies. Prime topic of discussion: federa- 
tion. 

Land & Water. A federation of the 
Indies would sprawl over approximately 
700,000 square miles of the blue Carib- 
bean (see map). 

Although large in total expanse, the 
land area of the proposed federation is 
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FEDERATION IN THE MAKING. It would extend from British Honduras to British Guiana. (Right) Jamaica's Bustamente. (SEE: West Indies) 


small, only 110,000 square miles. More 
than 3,000,000 people dwell in that area. 
Some colonies, such as British Guiana 
(twice the size of Ohio) are sparsely 
populated, while Barbados (166 square 
miles, pop. 202,588) is one of the world’s 
most crowded regions. 

As separate entities the colonies stand 
little chance of prospering economically. 
Federated, with customs, income taxes, 
penal administration, communications, re- 
search and planning centralized, they could 
hope for a bright future. 

Dissension. But at Montego, petty 
disagreements threatened to dim that fu- 
ture. Loudest dissent came from bushy- 
haired William Bustamente, the Jamaican 
delegate. 

The colorful half-Irish mulatto po- 
litical boss of Jamaica (“I am the govern- 
ment”) decried federation, said he would 
take a walk. Bustamente feared federa- 
tion would hinder social and political ad- 
vances in progressive Jamaica. But when 
other delegates said they would go ahead 
without him, “Busta” changed his mind 
and stayed. 

Barbadian delegate W. A. Crawford 
said that if federation failed, Barbados 
wouldn’t continue as a British colony. 
Ninety-nine percent of his people, he said, 
would rather join the U.S. 

Before the Montego conference ad- 
journed delegates created a 17-man com- 
mittee to draw up plans for federation. 
The committee was to complete its delib- 
erations by Dec. 31, 1948, and make its 
report in June of 1949. Committee head- 
quarters: the “99% pro-American” island 
of Barbados. 


Red Face 


The Swiss got a laugh last week from 
an item in the Nationalzeitung (Basle). 
Madame Andrei Gromyko, it reported, 
was complimented on her husband’s activ- 
ity as a member of the U.N. Security 
Council. Said she: “Yes, Andrei works 
harder than any other member of our dele- 
gation.” Then, realizing her slip, she added 
quickly: “Though a little less than Vishin- 
sky and much less than Molotov.” 
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There Must Be Strings To It 4, riz sory 


A young Englishman stepped from 
a Trans-Atlantic plane, as it came to 
rest at LaGuardia Field, the night of 
Sept. 23.° At the risk of stumbling he 
kept his eyes fixed on the five large mail 
sacks which had been piled beside him 
during the flight from Paris. For Walter 
Kirkwood is a “King’s Messenger,” 4as- 
signed by the British Foreign Office to 
personal custodianship of important dip- 
lomatic documents in transit. And the 
documents in his care were the first cop- 
ies to reach this country of the bulky, 
two-volume Report of the Committee of 
European Economic Cooperation. 

The summer had ended as Walter 
Kirkwood delivered this material to the 
Department of State in Washington. 
The summer had not begun when Secre- 
tary of State Marshall, at Harvard on 
June 5, urged the governments of Eu- 
rope to reach agreement on their needs 
and on a program to meet those needs. 
“Any assistance that this Government 
may render in the future,” said Gen. 
Marshall then, “should provide a cure 
rather than a mere palliative.” 

That was the inauguration of the 
so-called “Marshall Plan,” actually not 
a plan but a suggestion that a plan 
should be drawn up, with American as- 
sistance and for American consideration. 
The British and French liked the idea; 
the Russians denounced it (see The 
World And Us, July 16). In the upshot 
16 Western European governments sent 
experts to a conference convened in Paris 
on July 12. And from the deliberations 
of this Committee of European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation emerged the very 
important report which Walter Kirk- 
wood brought to Washington. 


+ * * 


Since its arrival, the full text of 
that report has been carefully studied by 
a number of officials, and the newspaper 
summaries of it have been widely read. 
But no action has been taken, or can be 
taken, until Congress reassembles. As 
Secretary Marshall said at Harvard, 
American support for the program he 
suggested can be expected only “so far 
as it may be practical for us.” The pres- 
ent issue—as to whether the report of 
the CEEC is practical for us—is one of 
the most important questions which has 
ever confronted the American people. 

There is no doubt that it is within 
our capacity to give the help which is 
requested, though the cost would be 
heavy. The 16 countries ask us to fur- 
nish them with supplies to the value of 
$16 billion during the four years 1948— 
51, of which sum $6 billion is set down 
for 1948 alone. Enormous as this sum 
is, it does not exceed what we have been 
furnishing. 

Since VJ-Day the U.S. has exported 
approximately $15 billion worth of sup- 


plies, over and above cash sales, to all of 
Europe, including Russia and her satel- 
lites. It does not seem likely that many 
more gifts will go to the governments 
which are accusing us of “warmonger- 
ing.” So the rate at which we have been 
giving away our substance would cover 
the amount that Western Europe is now 
asking us to promise for the next four 
years. 

It must not be thought, however, 
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PARIS MEETING. Chairman Bevin and other 
delegates wrote a $16 billion bill. 


that this program can be followed with- 
out a serious effect on every American 
household. If it is adopted by Congress 
there will no longer be any prospect of 
tax reduction, unless we want to go still 
more deeply into the quagmire of deficit 
financing. And even if we keep the 
budget balanced the help requested 
would keep our prices high, or force 
them higher. To give such quantities of 
food and materials to Europe would 
mean short supply at home, and it is 
when demand exceeds supply that prices 
rise. 


On the other hand, the countries 
of Western Europe are up against it and 
the political consequences, if we do not 
continue large-scale assistance to them, 
may well be disastrous. Most Americans 
now realize that the Russian objective is 
to bring all of Europe behind the Iron 
Curtain, creating a vast Red Empire 
which will be far more dangerous to 
America than anything Hitler ever imag- 
ined. If we fail to help non-Communist 
Europe on a huge scale we shall unques- 
tionably forward Stalin’s plans. 

The report of the CEEC brings this 
consideration sharply to our attention. 
“If too little is done and if it is done too 
late,” it concludes: 

“Life in Europe will become in- 


creasingly unstable and uncertain; 
industries will grind to a gradual 
halt for lack of materials and fuel, 
and the food supply of Europe will 
diminish and begin to disappear.” 

The suggestion that it is an Ameri- 
can responsibility to save Europe, and 
that we alone are to be blamed if com- 
munism takes over there. is unmistak- 
able. 


~_ - * 


Elsewhere in this issue Wheeler 
McMillen points out that the U.S. is to- 
day in a position to help Europe because 
men in this country are free. “They do 
not have to ask a government agent 
when to start, stop or turn.” This must 
be emphasized, because the report of the 
CEEC says little or nothing about the 
extent to which the miseries of Western 
Europe are due to the network of regu- 
lation and regimentation in which its 
producers are entangled. 

Indeed, the report is actually mis- 
leading on this subject. It tells us how 
much the European governments intend 
to do to encourage production there. It 
does not, however, tell us how much 
those governments are now doing to 
hamper production. 

For instance, the report says that 
by 1951 the British government hopes 
to get the annual production of coal in 
that country up to a total of 249 million 
tons, from the level of under 200 million 
tons, which is all that is expected from 
British mines this year. The report does 
not say—but it is a fact—that in 1913, 
long before “nationalization” and “plan- 
ning” of the British coal industry, its 
production was over 287 million tons. 

A generation ago the British ex- 
ported lots of coal, and with the money 
thus earned bought the food and raw 
materials they needed. Now, under a 
Socialist government, they do not pro- 
duce enough coal for their own factories. 
There is an old English proverb about 
“carrying coals to Newcastle,’ meaning 
anything utterly silly, since Newcastle 
is in the center of a rich English coal 
field. But just the other day an Ameri- 
can ship sailed from the port of Balti- 
more with a cargo of 8,000 tons of West 
Virginia coal—to be unloaded at New- 
castle! 

If Lend-Lease is to be revived, to 
the tune of $16 billion for the next four 
years, the European governments must 
permit and encourage Europeans to get 
to work, and the U.S. Congress should 
make that clear before the money is 
appropriated. 


k * * 
Felix Morley reviews world 
news Monday through Friday in 3- 


Star Extra—6:45 to 7 P.M. (EST) 
over NBC stations. 
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- How many times 
did you vote 











I. Election day comes only once a year. 
Yet you “‘vote” many times every day. For, 
each time you buy a bar of soap or a loaf 
of bread or a necktie—or anything at all— 
you cast a “vote” in favor of some product 
or service Over a competing product or 
service, 


2. To win your votes, America’s manu- 
facturers are kept constantly on the jump 
to give you better and better goods at lower 
and lower prices. That’s what businessmen 
call “competition” —and it’s the best system 
ever devised to boost the well-known “‘stand- 
ard of living.” 





3. What happens when any manufacturer 
tries to skimp on the quality of his products 
—or boosts his prices too high? You know 
the answer! You simply “vote” for some 
other manufacturer’s products. That’s how 
competition forces the profiteer back into 
line —or oui of business. 
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Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 


Write for your free copy of “Who Profits from Profits?” Address: NAM, 14 W. 49th St., N.Y.20,N_.Y. 
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4. So you see, in the long run it’s really 
you—not the manufacturer or the retailer 
—who sets the size of prices and profits. 
And the firms that do the best job of com- 
peting for your “votes” are the Ones that 
stay in business—and grow! 


PRODUCTIVE 
EFFICIENCY 


TEBIITITLLA 
a/v 


5. When a firm grows—thanks to your 
“votes” —it produces and sells more goods. 
This means it can get along with a smaller 
profit per unit—and sell at still lower prices. 
This in turn attracts still more customers. 
That’s how competition works constantly 
to boost production and reduce prices. 















6. And even part of the profit you “vote” 
to well-managed firms finds its way back 
to you in the form of better living. For the 
reasonable profits of industry pay for re- 
search and expansion to develop new prod- 
ucts, better products, more jobs—and greater 
security for everyone. 


Most Americans say they think 10 to 15 
cents out of each dollar of sales would be 


a fair profit for business to make. As a 
matter of fact, industry averages less than 
half that much! 
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STARVATION THREAT. Millions, 
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like this 





forerentional 
French boy, face breadtines with no bread. 





By Joun GERRITY 


Y mid-November the merciless hand 
of winter will claw again at West- 


ern Europe. Down from the North Atlan- 
tic a short month from now bitter winds 
will bring new disaster to millions, per- 
haps no longer strong enough to endure 
the terrifying hurts given to them in war’s 
cruel legacy. 

Almost at the same time that mil- 
lions of Americans are goodnaturedly hag- 
gling over the price of their Thanksgiving 
turkeys, these weary, discouraged Euro- 
peans will grope their way through the 
Hollow shells that remain of their native 
lands—raising their voices in an awful 
chorus of want. 

From the subways of Paris and the 
miserable dugouts along the Rhine, hud- 
dling families will utter pathetic appeals 
for help. It will be the people’s answer 
to Secretary of State George Marshall’s 
plan for the reconstruction of Europe. 
The statesmen’s answer came last week 
from the Grand Palais in Paris. 

These cries will be only for food and 
fuel to keep men alive, working and free 
until the proposed recovery program—or 
some substitute—can begin. Left unan- 
swered, recovery will never be more than 
the batch of hopeful statistics it is today. 


First enemy: Winter 


Thus before the U.S. can tackle the 
long-range burden of rebuilding, it must 
prop up those 16 participating nations and 
Western Germany with some 580 million 
dollars worth of food and coal. No mat- 
ter how that stop-gap relief is achieved— 
either by executive order or legislative 
action—both President Truman and many 
Congressional leaders are convinced that it 
must be forthcoming or else Europe will 
collapse. 

France and Italy, the neediest of all 
today, are nearly bankrupt. Should they 
lose their fight to survive, a world-wide 
avalanche might easily be touched off. 
Once under way, this collapse could only 
mean that the tide of battle in the bitter 
power-contest between the U.S. and Soviet 
Russia had shifted to the side of com- 
munism, 

Then only the U.S., aided by Latin 
America, would remain the last citadel of 
freedom in the world. 

It is for this reason that a grave 
President and equally grave legislators, at 
home and abroad, are searching for a way 
to keep Europe fed and warm this win- 
ter. For losing the race against winter’s 
onslaught may mean losing this nation’s 
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crucial international political conflict. 

Once the immediate issue of stop-gap 
aid has been met and mastered, the nation 
can turn to the many-sided problem of 
Europe’s rehabilitation. The Marshall 
Plan is no easy matter of reaching into 
the national cash box over a four-year 
period for $22.44 billion and doling it out 
on a “who needs it worst” basis to the 16 
friendly nations. 


Doubts and promises 


More important than a mere dollar 
transfusion are issues like this nation’s 
future role in U.N.; the impact of a costly 
international program on the daily lives of 
Americans and the making of a foreign 
policy which the people of U.S. can and 
will support—today and in November 
1948. 

And finally if the mammoth blueprint 
is put into force as it stands today, what 
guarantee is there that it will do what its 
sponsors hope? 

Last June 5 Secretary Marshall, 
speaking to a graduating class at Harvard 
university, went beyond the limits of his 
audience to tell Europe that should it seek 
continuing American aid, it would have to 
earn that aid by first helping itself. Al- 
most a month later in Paris Britain’s 
Ernest Bevin opened a 12-week meeting 
of the 16 countries which took Marshall 
at his word. Last week the conferees’ 
first product emerged, proposing these 
broad aims: 

1. A productive program never before 
equalled in Europe. 

2. Plans to put Europe on a 
inflated, workable currency basis. 

3. Elimination of international trade 
barriers and the eventual establishment of 
a European customs union. 


non- 
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RED DUCE. Unless Italians get U.S. food 
they may try Togliatti’s Communist diet. 


4. American dollar assistance for four 
years. 

To get themselves out of their finan- 
cial doldrums, the 16 nations pledged to 
trim the costs of their own governments; 
to clamp rigid lids on internal wage and 
price spirals and ultimately to make their 
respective currencies readily convertible. 





To restore their ability to produce 
goods for home use and export, they 
adopted a common program to boost all 
heavy industries and agriculture to at least 
pre-war levels. 

And when they toted up the bill for 
this giant four-year project they found 
they would be short just $22.44 billions. 
This deficit presumably would be split be- 
tween the U.S. ($15.8 billion), Latin 
American countries ($6.63 billion) and 
the World Bank ($3.13 billion). But three 
days after the plan was made public the 
Latin American nations said they would 
provide the goods only if the U.S. would 
pay for them in dollars. The World Bank 
declared that to get $3.13 billions it would 
have to sell its own securities—and the 
only prospective buyers were Americans. 

Thus, shorn of the financial mumbo- 
jumbo, the net result is that one way or 
another U.S. is expected to pick up the 
full tab for $22.44 billion. 


High cost of giving 


And so, like other national emergen- 
cies, this problem of meeting an impend- 
ing world crisis comes home to roost at 
the doorsteps of the little men of the 
nation: the grocers, miners, farmers, and 
shoe salesmen, who will pay the bill—or 
ignore it. 

Heavy as the cost will be, it is far 
less than original estimates; not the $6 
or $7 billion a year forecast when the 
Paris conference was only a few weeks 
old; and a smaller annual charge than it 
would be if we were to continue lending 
at the $6 billion-a-year rate in effect since 
war’s end. (Total loaned since July, 1945 
$12.2 billion.) 

Nevertheless, the Marshall Plan, if it 

(continued on page 36) 
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GIVE US THE TOOLS. Sixteen European nations say they can soon win their fight to live if U.S. can ship food, trucks and steel. 
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Recovery of 16 Western European Nations and Western Germany, covered by the Marshall Plan, 
depends on how well U.S. and other Western Hemisphere countries satisfy the needs below. 







FROM TURKEY TO ICELAND. Sixteen European nations count on these key imports from U.S. and Latin America—and hope to pay 


IMPORTS In Millions of Dollars 
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all but $22.4 billion of the bill with goods they will produce for export. Food, timber, oil needs rise with population growth. 


Mar shall (continued) 


is adopted, will hit the average American 
on many sides. Large shipments of every- 
thing from wheat to winches will cut 
sharply into the supplies available for his 
use at home, And economists believe that 
the nation’s export business, while only 
about 15% of our total industrial and 
agricultural output, is big enough to 
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keep prices at the present lofty levels. 

Hopes of cutting Government costs, 
and thereby taxes, will vanish in the wake 
of Europe-bound ships. Moreover, a Gov- 
ernment, saddled with these heavy costs, 
will have little money to spend on its own 
new roads, schools, hospitals or any other 
public welfare projects that may be sorely 
needed. 

These are the factors deliberate men 


must weigh when the Senate and House 
Foreign Relations Committees begin the 
great debate Nov. 10. Should the Marshall 
Plan be rejected or effectively. choked off 
by withholding money, substitute plans are 
sure to arise. 

No thinking man entertains for a mo- 
ment the outmoded notion that this nation 
can withdraw from the world and hold its 
sights down to its own shorelines. A dis- 
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KEY MEN. Senate foreign policy chief Vandenberg backs the aid plan. 
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But the real battle will shape up in the House where Rep. 


Taber may challenge the scheme’s high costs. Internationalist Rep. Eaton probably will oppose him, fight for full-scale help. 


eased world would soon spread its virus 
to America. 

Nevertheless, there is little chance 
that the U.S. will buy any other nation a 
costly government as it did when it al- 
lowed Britain to pour down Socialist 
drains nearly $3.75 billion. Whatever tech- 
nique is devised—whether it is a specially 
created Government corporation or a per- 
manent Congressional committee—a _ be- 
ginning-to-end check on every dollar spent 
is sure to be made. 

In the event that twice-burned Con- 
gress—Britain and Greece-Turkey loans— 
should decide to do business on a “show 
me” basis, they may discard the four-year 
plan. and insist on year-to-year loans, 
similar to those suggested by ex-Ambas- 
sador Joseph P. Kennedy. Thus a tighter 
hold on dollars and a louder voice in their 
uses might be achieved. 


U.S. policy at stake 


However the people of the U.S., 
through their Congress, decide to act, the 


result will tend to crystallize U.S. foreign 
policy. There is little confusion over the 
views of Truman’s administration. 

They were first boldly clarified when 
the Truman Doctrine (aid for free peo- 
ples) was born. They became still clearer 
when the Greek-Turkey “contain Russia” 
loan was made, though later developments 
proved that crisis to be little more than 
cries of “Wolf.” 

And if there are any doubts about 
those views today, a quick look at the 
hair-pulling that goes on in Flushing 
Meadows nearly every hour should speed- 
ily dispel them. 

So it is not a simple relief program 
which now faces the nation. Meeting the 
minimum needs spelled out in the Paris 
conference will have graver impacts than 
meatless Tuesdays or longer life for high 
prices. Without great care, the U.S. could 
give and spend at a rate that might per- 
manently cripple the country. To fore- 
stall that possibility, the inventories of 
Cabinet Secretaries Anderson, Harriman 
and Krug must be matched against spe- 


cific European requests—to find out how 
well the U.S. can absorb the shock of sus- 
taining for at least four years the free 
peoples of the world. 

Many long-memoried Congressmen are 
understandably suspicious of Europe’s 
pledges of self-help. Many others are not 
yet willing to abandon the U.N. as a 
hopeless pipe dream. Still others have not 
foresaken hope that someday “America 
will be able to do business with Russia” — 
despite the formation last week of a nine- 
nation Communist International which 
widened the split between the two worlds. 

When the needs are matched against 
America’s ability to pay; when the battle 
lines in the cold war—Communism vs. 
Freedom—take firmer shape, the U.S, 
must decide to accept the Marshall Plan 
or some alternate proposal. 

For freedom and hunger are poor. 
bedfellows. The time will be then at hand 
for this nation to chart its course in the 
world family of nations—and to give the 
lie to unfounded hysterical charges of 
“American imperialism.” 


Dollar Cost of Europe’s 4-Year Recovery Plan 


World Bank 
U.S. financed) 


In billions 
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AID TO TAPER OFF. If Europe can start its economic machinery with U.S. goods, Plan backers expect demand for U.S. help to drop. 
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Science 


Dream-Fire to Order 


Although synthetic sapphires and ru- 
bies of good quality have been fairly com- 
mon since the turn of the century, Nature 
stubbornly held on to one gem-making 
monopoly—star stones. 

Now she has lost it to the Linde Air 
Products Co., a unit of Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., New York. This month in 
a surprise exhibit at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York, 
Linde displayed glowing red and blue star 
stones which included one ruby larger than 
the biggest natural star ruby on record— 
the 100 carat DeLong stone. Eager visi- 
tors could not, with naked eyes, tell the 
synthetics from Earth-borne stones. 

But their pocketbooks will make it 
easy. After being cut and polished at the 
Max Douraffourg Gem Co., New York, 
the Linde star rubies and sapphires can 
sell at about a tenth of the price of nat- 
ural stones. However, Linde representa- 
tives see small chance that star stones 
ever will be mass produced. Without giv- 
ing away any trade secrets, they admit 
that forging jewels in the complex crystal- 
form necessary to focus light in an inner 
star-glow is a long and very tricky process. 

Price of Prestige. Physically and 
chemically the synthetic stars are just as 
real as natural ones—the only difference 
being a slight curve in the crystal layers 
—but psychologically they’re not. Watch- 
makers, scientists and industrial users 
have no preference for one over the other, 
but people who decorate themselves with 
jewels apparently do. They want gems 
for prestige—and wear them, in part, be- 
cause they’re expensive. 

Earlier synthetics simply have not 
competed in the same price field with 
natural stones, nor affected their market 
value. Nor do Linde executives expect the 
case will be different with star stones. But 
for the person interested in beauty alone, 
appreciative observers at the museum 
agreed, the synthetics will do as well as or 
better than Nature’s gems. 


Done With Mirrors 


The moving pictures on the small (6’ 
by 8’) screen were a bit dim, a trifle jit- 
tery. But so were their watchers. 

The watchers were drawn from a 
theater equipment makers’ convention in 
Washington last week. And the pictures 
were television—a word most theater men 
think rhymes with “poorhouse.” 

But this was television trying to be 
friendly. Radio Corporation of America 
had sent to Washington its latest and 
best effort at fitting television for use in 
theaters. Furthermore, it had furnished 
duplicate gadgetry to both 20th Century- 
Fox and Warner Bros. to carry on their 
own improvement efforts. 

The projector they demonstrated was 
big as a theater movie projector, but ob- 
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Am. Museum of Nat. Hist. 


STAR RUBIES. The one on the middle digit 
is man-made. (SEE: Dream-Fire to Order) 


viously not yet ready to slide into a 
booth beside one. It could throw a bright, 
distinct picture only 15 feet. 

Even to do this, it had to embody 
some pretty impressive engineering. Its 
cathode (picture producing) tube is long 
as a man’s arm. Its picture end, seven 
inches across, becomes unbearably bright 
when 50,000 volts (transformed to safe 
high frequency in all exterior wiring, to 
keep down the mortality among operators ) 
sets it going 

Rebound. However, no one has to 
look at it. It faces backward into the pro- 
jector; its rear or socket-end sticks out 
the front, right through the middle of the 
projector’s lens. The tube itself throws 
its picture into a 21-inch, super-brilliant 
mirror shaped like the reflector of a head- 
light. This throws it back along the out- 
side of the tube and through the oddly- 
shaped lens around the butt of the tube. 
This lens undistorts the picture, spreads 
it out for the screen (and inward, to fill 
up the shadow-hole of the tube in the 
middle). 

But there is still a hole in the pro- 
duction-and-business picture. RCA’s en- 
gineers have done splendidly but not well 
enough. They invented anew, more lu- 
minescent phosphor for their super tube; 


a shinier mirror to relay its image, a new 
screen to get every last unit of brightness 
back to watchers’ eyes. And they used 
all the voltage they’re willing to try—all 
for a 15-ft. range. 

Stoplight. Making tubes bigger is 
limited by the “implosion” danger—they 
are vacuum tubes. Known phosphors 
won’t brighten further without setting up 
a foggy glare. It may be that the picture- 
tube as the source of projection light has 
grown as far as it can. 

There have been rumors of alterna- 
tive developments—for instance, a trans- 
parent film which blackens momentarily, 
instead of glowing, when hit by ‘electrons 
from a picture-tube. Through this a stand- 
ard arc light could project pictures. 

Until something like this develops or 
RCA’s system is perfected, movie men 
plan to keep movie television in the stu- 
dios and executive offices in Hollywood for 
transmitting screen tests and “rushes.” 


Who Smells Worst? 


Man really has only about four and 
one-eighth senses, instead of the five he 
brags about. His nose is a flop. 

Apparently nineteenth century nat- 
uralists were a little sensitive about this 
shortcoming of the King of Creation. So 
they worked hard to find a “lower” ani- 
mal equally or more deficient in olfactory 
prowess. 

The patsy they picked on was the 
chimpanzee. Avidly watching captive 
chimps, the savants found the apes did 
virtually no sniffing—even less than hu- 
mans. Conclusion: The chimpanzee is a 
nasal cripple; a virtual dead-beak. 

Too Busy. Last week, however, this 
illusion went glimmering. Thomas M. 
Blackman, an experimental anthropologist 
in Hawaii, found that chimps don’t sniff 
because—they think. They ignore familiar 
odors just as a human “tunes out,” with a 
mental shrug, a distracting noise. 

Blackman found this by testing his 
chimpanzees with new, unfamiliar smells. 
The apes promptly showed jitters, didn’t 
stop until they had identified the source of 
the strange odor. 





VIDEO LENS. Blends handshake of RCA and Warner Brothers executives. (SEE: Done With Mirrors) 
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Edueation 


“Superior” Teachers 
I 


New York state’s new Feinberg Act, 
first law ever passed to reward the supe- 
rior teacher with salary raises, has run 
into the opposition of New York City’s 
organized teachers. 

Not only do they dislike it; they don’t 
even want to discuss it. By decision of 
the Joint Committee of Teachers Organi- 
zations, the faculties of 850 city schools 
will be asked to boycott any debate or 
consideration of ways and means to put 
the Feinberg law in operation. But New 
York City’s new superintendent, William 
Jansen, is going ahead with plans to have 
school principals and teacher delegates 
discuss the measure just the same. 

Ticklish. The law’s regulations were 
worked out by a 21-member advisory com- 
mittee appointed by the state commis- 
sioner. While its intent is clear—namely, 
that special recognition in salary and 
status be given the superior teacher—the 
precise method of determining who is and 
who is not a superior teacher was left to 
the teachers and principals themselves. 

State education officials are enthusi- 
astically for the new law. Teacher organi- 
zations generally are opposed. They insist 
no standards can be devised that will ac- 
curately rate the superior teacher. 


Parents’ Picket 


In Baltimore, parents found one way 
of correcting intolerable conditions in a 
public school. They picketed until they 
got action. 

The drinking fountains at Colgate 
public school worked only occasionally, 
toilets didn’t flush. Pupils insisted one 
fountain was so filthy it had become a 
source of trench mouth infection. 

When parents complained to the prin- 





cipal he said he had taken the matter.up 
with the city water engineer. They waited. 
Nothing happened. 

Then parents painted placards, took 
to the sidewalks. The story hit the news- 
papers—and, presto, action! Responsible 
city departments got busy; sanitary facili- 
ties were installed; the water pressure was 
corrected. 

The line of least resistance, the par- 
ents found, was the picket line. 


G.1. Special 

Veterans get a break in the new 
Rhodes Scholarships. If you are a veteran 
and not over 32 years of age, you need 
only one year of college to qualify. Mar- 
riage is no bar. 

Non-veterans must not be over 24, be 
unmarried, have two years of college. The 
scholarships now equal about $2,500 a 
year at Oxford. Examinations will be held 
in December. 


Business Takes Over 


Last February Edward Bernays, New 
York publicity expert, expressed the hope 
of thousands of parents, teachers and edu- 
cators when he said: “Get the Big Boys 
behind the plight of education and you will 
get somewhere.” 

Last week the Big Boys moved in. 
More than 250 leaders in business and in. 
dustry met in New York and formally 
launched a drive by the Advertising Coun- 
cil to arouse the nation. 

Not since the war had so representa- 
tive a group of top officials of great cor- 
porations gathered for a single purpose. 
To the meeting came a message from Pres- 
ident Truman. 

“No business man in the United 
States,” said the President, ‘“‘can afford to 
ignore the dangerous possibilities ahead if 
the present crisis in our schools is not met 
and solved. Our country has prospered in 
direct ratio to the growth and strength of 
our American educational system. There 


Sh i A tne nae Ra of te eee st wy a 


International 
ADMAN RUBICAM. He sees democracy in 
danger. (SEE: Business Takes Over) 


is no doubt we can slip backward with 
alarming speed if the deterioration which 
has taken place in that system these past 
few years continues unchecked.” 

Action. The Big Boys did not come 
unprepared. They held in their hands a 
handsome booklet, prepared for the Ad- 
vertising Council. Its title: What’s Hap- 
pening to Our School Children Is Bad Bus- 
iness for You. 

Every page of it was crammed with 
suggestions—sample advertisements, sam- 
ple radio announcements—for getting the 
plight of education before the people. Task 
of the Council is to mobilize millions of 
dollars behind “public service” advertising 





THE BIG BOYS MOVE IN. Here are sample ads that the Advertising Council will ask American business to sponsor for better schools. 
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to be sponsored locally by thousands of 
business men and corporations. 

Keynote of the meeting came from 
Frank W. Abrams, board chairman of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. Said 
Abrams: “We can give not only our money 
and our advertising, but also ourselves.” 

From Raymond Rubicam, chairman 
of the board of Young & Rubicam, one of 
the nation’s largest advertising agencies, 
came warning: “We must be made to un- 
derstand that unless education reaches a 
better state, democracy cannot survive.” 

Results. Though many U.S. educa- 
tors may be unaware of the fact, top 
American business men do not get to- 
gether, pledge 100% support to a public- 
service drive of the Advertising Council, 
without getting results. The power of ad- 
vertising, once mobilized, cannot be 
stopped. This drive promises to be the 
greatest since the war bond campaigns. 

Co-operating in the effort is the Citi- 
zens Federal Committee on Education, 
composed of key leaders from the fields of 
business, labor, agriculture, religion, vet- 
erans, the professions (law and engineer- 
ing), Negro groups and women’s clubs. All 
advertising mediums will be used, even 
street cars. The nation will be blanketed 
in the campaign. 

Aims. Abrams presented a three- 
sided picture: 

1) Schools are under-staffed, teach- 
ers inadequately paid. 

2) Facilities are inadequate, equip- 
ment obsolete. 

3) As a “business,” education has 
millions of stockholders, but most of them 
are wholly unaware of how it functions, 
have little or no contact with it. 

The advertising drive will call on the 
citizen to do two things: “First, check up 
on educational conditions in your local 
schools. Second, back up and work with 
organizations seeking to improve teachers’ 
working and living conditions.” 

Typical drive slogan: “Where are 
your children most of the day?” 


TOP BACKING. Oilman Frank W. Abrams aids 
drive. (SEE: Bisiness Takes Over) 
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People and Places: 





International 
Consort's consort 


London: The handsome Marquess 
of Milford Haven, 28 (above), cousin of 
King George, will be best man to 1947’s 
most famous bridegroom, Lt. Philip 
Mountbatten. 

Ludlow, Mass.: Nobody was at La 
Guardia Field to meet Mrs. Constance 
Silva, 78, when she arrived by air from 
Portugal to visit her son James. When 
she told a taxi driver “Central,” a 
Grand Central station ticket agent 
“Springfield,” and a Springfield, Mass., 
taxi driver “Ludlow,” she had used up 
her English vocabulary. A Portuguese- 
speaking Ludlowite helped her find 
James. 

West Grove, Pa.: The new “Grace 
Moore” rose, developed at the Conrad- 
Pyle rose gardens, was christened by the 
late opera star’s sister, Mrs. Richard L. 
Mahan, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Boston: Crown Princess Martha of 
Norway underwent a successful spinal 
operation, hoped to be able to return to 
Oslo by Christmas. 

New York: Salesman Alvin J. Paris 
was paroled from city prison after serv- 
ing nine months and one week of a one- 
year term for last winter’s attempted 
“fix” of a professional football game. 

Bluie West Airbase, Greenland: 
To solve a refrigeration problem, U.S. 
G.I.s lassoed an iceberg, towed it to 
dock, now saw off chunks as needed. 

Van Nuys, Cal.: Rodolfo Robleto, 
28, and Arthur A. Espalin, 30, in ad- 
joining beds at Birmingham General 
Veterans’ Hospital, compared notes, dis- 
covered they were brothers. Robleto 
had been adopted in infancy. 

Atlantic City: Mrs. Edna Lamb, 
23, five feet three inches, 110 pounds, 
won the annual clam-eating contest, 
downing 186 in 25 minutes to de-throne 
defending champion Israel Weintraub, 
225-pound bus driver. 
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Lumberton, N.J.: Andrew J. 
Summerville observed his ninety-third 
birthday by moving into a new five-room 
house he built singlehanded. 

Edinburgh, Scotland: Mrs. Louise 
Whitfield Carnegie, late widow of An- 
drew Carnegie, left an estate valued at 
more than $1 million. 

Wilmette, Ill.: Postman Anthony 
Hermes, 32, beat a swift retreat when 
attacked by a lone gray squirrel sus- 
pected of -consuming too many overripe, 
fermented pears covering the ground. 

Burlington, N.C.: Former ring 
king Jack Dempsey lost an uncontested 
bout with local traffic officer Worth 
Gilliam, paid a $9.50 speeding fine. 

Los Angeles: British-born film 
star Greer Garson (below), charging 
cruelty, won a divorce from actor Rich- 
ard Ney. They were married in July, 
1943, after the filming of Mrs. Miniver, 
in Which Ney played Miss Garson’s son. 





Ex-Mrs. Ney 


Chicago: When suburban Highland 
Park voted dry by local option, James 
Fiocchi had to quit serving drinks in 
the back room of his tavern which 
straddles the city line. They’re still 
legal up front. 

Greenwich, Conn.: Boots of Co- 
salta, 5-year-old German Shepherd dog, 
failed to cooperate at his trial on 
charges of biting a child. When attorney 
J. J. Tobin put his hand in the dog’s 
mouth to show he was harmless, Boots 
bit. 

Santa Monica, Cal.: Woodrow 
Wakatsuki and Katsumi Nishitawa went 
fishing in their 36-foot boat, caught five 
tons of fish, were rescued by another 
fishing boat when theirs sank under the 
load. 

Moultrie, Ga.: Mr. and Mrs. 
Orange Apple named their new baby girl 
June Apple. Her 6-year-old brother is 
Orange Apple Jr. 


Paris: Nearly 500 of the world’s 
leading magicians from 18 countries, at- 
tending the International Congress of 
Magicians, complained at the tax on 
playing cards, the price of eggs for 
breaking into people’s hats, and admitted 
they couldn’t saw the cost of living in 
half. 

Washington, D.C.: A _ Capitol 
sightseeing guide cautioned her follow- 
ers: “Please keep your eyes on me . 

I lost 37 people the other day.” 

New York: Bootblacks in Pennsyl- 
vania and Grand Central stations threw 
down their rags and brushes in a huff 
when shine prices were boosted to 15¢. 
Reason: They'd get smaller tips. 

New York: Lady Iris Mountbat- 
ten, flighty cousin of Britain’s George VI, 
arrived by plane from Montreal, this 
time to stay. Previously U.S. immigra- 
tion authorities had sent her back to 
Canada after she over-stretched her visi- 
tor’s permit and passed two rubber 
checks. She returned with lots of cash— 
and a permanent visa. 

Chicago: Music czar J. Caesar 
Petrillo, in a big-hearted mood, relaxed 
his bans to allow limited public (but 
nonprofit) performances by student mu- 
sicians. 

New York: Arrested for stealing 
groceries, Samuel Mellor, 52, told the 
judge: “I think the prices are out- 
rageous.” 

Washington, D.C.: Poundmaster 
Frank B. Marks asked for money to in- 
crease the manpower on dog wagons 
from two to three. When the dogcatch- 
ers are off catching dogs, sympathetic 
kids release those already caught. 

New Haven, Conn.: Commander 
Fitzhugh Green, 59 (below), writer and 
retired naval officer, and Mrs. Green. 
daughter of auto pioneer William C. 
Durant, were indicted in Federal Court 
on charges of illegally buying narcotics. 
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Smith, Los Angeles News 
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Pathfinder School Plan 


PATHFINDER has been used in schools 
for more than 50 years to supplement 
textbooks and enliven the study of 
Current Events, Science, English and 
Literature, History, etc. 

The news, reported clearly and con- 
cisely, helps students keep abreast of 
National and World events. News 
Questionnaire, designed for use in 
daily studies, is prepared monthly 
covering the month's issue and is an 
effective teacher's aid. 

Special subscription prices avail- 
able to students thru their Social 
Studies Instructors. 
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Health 


Final Snort 


“Ol’ Doc Brady,” announced Ol’ Doc 
Brady, “is back on the wagon... .” 

The Ol’ Doc (Dr. William Brady, 
crusty, widely-syndicated medical-advice 
columnist), had lowered himself—figura- 
tively and warily—from the teetotal wagon 
two years ago. He had given his elder 
reader-patients an official okay on drinking 
two beers a day—or the equivalent. The 
latest neuro-psychiatric dictum was that 
it would do them good—not ill. 

Failure. After Brady passed the sug- 
gestion on to his readers, he began to 
check on results. Now he contends that 
he was “grievously wrong”; that no no- 
ticeable good from the treatment has been 
reported to him at all. 

He finds, moreover, that “superior 
people, physically, mentally and socially,” 
are those who don’t drink, never feel a 
need to. On the other hand, psychiatrists 
with whom the idea first found favor still 
like it—but aren’t surprised at Brady’s 
findings. The alcohol, they remind the 
public, was suggested originally as a sub- 
stitute for psychotherapy (always un- 
promising in elderly cases) for malad- 
justed oldsters—not for those in good 
mental health already. 


Polio Fighters 


“Teamwork,” charged Dr. Charles L. 
Lowman, “was missing.” 
The Los Angeles orthopedic surgeon 








growled like a football coach between the 
halves. And his listeners, 150 top polio 
specialists at a Georgia Warm Springs in- 
fantile paralysis conference last fortnight, 
looked as sheepish as any football team 
on the wrong end of the score. 

Where Dr. Lowman missed teamwork 
was in the disjointed medical care polio 
patients often received during acute and 
follow-up stages of the disease. Result: 
such largely unnecessary handicaps as dan- 
gle legs, spinal curvature, tilted pelvis, un- 
manageably crippled legs and feet. 

Dr. Lowman called for tighter liaison 
between general practitioners and special- 
ists: neurologists, nurses, physiatrists, lab 
workers, health officers and orthopedic 
surgeons. They must also work closely 
with psychologists, psychiatrists, pediatri- 
cians, occupational therapists and school 
teachers. 

Iron Art. An example of what post- 
polio treatment could do was described at 
a New York meeting of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons by Dr. Thomas L. De- 
Lorme Jr., of Boston’s Massachusetts 
General Hospital. He had put some 100 
patients on a program of weight-lifting, 
using strong man’s barbells and other 
weights ranging from a few ounces to 150 
pounds. The secret, said Dr.. DeLorme, is 
to keep patients lifting weights close to the 
limit of their strength. 

In some cases patients’ muscle power 
increased up to 25% in six months. And 
the treatments helped polio victims who 
had been partially paralyzed for as long 
as 20 years. Patients too weak to hold an 
arm against gravity were helped at first; 
soon most were raising it even against re- 
sistance. 

Doctors studying the rebuilding of 


Dr. Arthur L. Watkins 


MUSCLE BUILDER. Double exposure photo shows how polio patient uses dumbbell. (SEE: Polio) 
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polio stricken muscles could also study a 
new theory explaining how the rebuilding 
takes place. It was published in the 
American Medical Association Journal by 
Dr. David Bodian of Johns Hopkins. 
Polio destroys muscles by destroying the 
nerves that control their activity and their 
food supply. But nature, wrote Dr. Bod- 
ian, has furnished men with “spare” nerve 
cells, which can be trained into new pat- 
terns, “taught” to take over new muscles 
as they are rebuilt. 

Rocker. Even polio victims who had 
suffered complete paralysis were offered a 
faint ray of hope. Dr. Jessie Wright, 
Leetsdale, Pa., told the Warm Springs con- 
ference of experiments using a rocking 
bed to replace the iron lung. The new de- 
vice seesaws at a breathing rate, causes 
the patient to inhale and exhale by in- 
creasing and decreasing the pressure of 
his own viscera against his diaphragm. 
And as the bed works, it slowly re-trains 
the muscles of the chest and other parts 
of the body—so that eventually the pa- 
tient may again breathe without help. 

Polio cases in the U.S. were down 
68% in 1947; offsetting this, Europe is 
having a severe epidemic. Though none of 
the doctors would yet offer a cure, their 
reports showed strides in lightening the 
after-effects of the disease. 


Potions & Philters 


Last week in New York U.S. chemists 
got together to report new progress in 
their unending battle to find out what the 
body is made of—and how they can make 
new spare parts to replace those which 
wear out or break down. 

Hormones, Vitamins. Biggest 
strides reported at the 112th meeting of 
the American Chemical Society included: 

@ e For America’s diabetics, a new 
insulin compound has been worked out by 
three doctors of the Chicago Medical 
School. It is made of choline chloride (a 
hormone), hemin (which gives blood its 
red color) and ordinary insulin, all dis- 
solved in liquid ammonia. Chief advan- 
tage: It lasts longer, will make it possible 
for diabetics who now must use the in- 
sulin needle two or three times a day to 
cut down to a single injection. 

e@ e For children, a new pre-digested 
form of .vitamin A has been developed by 
researchers at the University of Rochester 
School of Medicine. It will benefit chil- 
dren with a disease called cystic fibrosis 
of the pancreas, which makes it impossible 
for them to absorb ordinary vitamin A. 
Such children often die early of pneu- 
monia. 

@ @ For women, doctors from Switz- 
erland and the University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine announced synthesis 
of two female sex hormones. One (an- 
hydrohydroxy-progesterone), which will 
help prevent miscarriages, was made from 
a food fat, cholesterol; and a different 
form of it, from a digitalis-type of heart 
drug. The other (bis-dehydro-doisynolic 
acid) affects sexual instincts. It is so po- 
tent, explained its inventor, that one 
twenty-millionth of a gram will revive the 
mating instinct of a spayed rat. 
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house” heat! 
Coleman heats 
even distant rooms. 


Even heat, floor 
to ceiling! 
Heat doesn’t 

“pack” at ceiling. 
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Sit and take it 
easy! No fire- 
tending! — just 
turn dial for heat. 














Warm floors 
mean warm feet, 
real comfort! 
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So proud of clean house! No sooty, 
ashy fuel, to mess up curtains, rugs, 
wallpaper. Your house stays cleaner 
with a Coleman Automatic Heater! 


(Cuteway View) 


it moves the heat! Coleman 
features put heat where you 
want it! Note: (1) hot tube 
radiator, for larger area heat- 
ing surface; (2) furnace type 
heat unit, with heat-fins that 
speed warm air flow; (3) big 
open grille, permits free heat 
flow; (4) power blower (op- 
tional) for directed warm air 
flow; (5) heat-reflector doors, 
for quick-warm radiant heat! 



















cut out the work carrying fuel!” Now 
they get better heating without work 
with a Coleman Automatic Oil Heater. 

Order your Coleman Heater now from your dealer. Ask for free literature 


or mail coupon to The Coleman Co., Inc., Dept. PH-908, Wichita 1, Kansas; 
Philadelphia 8, Pa. (Terminal Commerce Bldg.); Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
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The Coleman Company, Inc., 
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Brain behind Suspense. 





STAATS COTSWORTH. Crime Photographer. 





Jay Jostyn—D.A. 


DEAN CARLTON. Yarn-spinner, Your FBI. 


Radio 


Murder in the Air 


NBC had loaded its well-oiled .45, 
pointed it at random and hit the middle of 
the publicity target. The network had an- 
nounced that it would schedule no crime 
shows this winter until after 9:30 p.m., 
when children would supposedly be in bed. 

CBS, ABC and Mutual saw red, fired 
back. But by last week when the smoke 
had cleared, the facts emerged: 

e @ With summer replacements off, 
NBC still has the same three mysteries it 
had last winter. All will go on the air 
after 9:30 p.m.—exactly as they did last 
year. 

e @ There will be at least one new 
thriller this season, but whodunits, all 37 
of them, will account for only 3% of all 
radio time. 

e e Crime programs are both good 
and bad, but always popular. Early fall 
Hooper ratings ranked three in the top 15 
evening programs, with NBC’s Mr. Dis- 
trict Attorney in the lead. 

When Racket Busters, the newest ad- 
dition, goes on Mutual, it brings that net- 
work’s crime tally to 11, including radio’s 
most venerable sleuth, the 10-year-old 
Shadow. ABC bills 10 chillers. And CBS, 
whose board chairman William Paley 
claims “almost as many adolescents listen 





PAUL McGRATH. Host for Inner Sanctum. 


HOUSE JAMESON. Skillful Crime Doctor. 


after 9:30 p.m. as before,” will continue 
its 13. 

Harmful? “What harm [these] 
broadcasts or movies and comics do to 
children has not been established,” says 
Dr. Arthur Jersild, Columbia university 
educator and psychologist. Other psychol- 
ogists agree with him that: “A child is not 
likely to get a motive to commit a crime 
from listening to a crime program. The 
motives go deeper in his personal life.” 

Dr. Jersild thinks, however, that a 
child’s crime-diet should be balanced by 
affection, humor and other things to give 
him a well-rounded emotional stimulus. 
Dr. Alice V. Keliher, child specialist of 
New York university, chimed in. Though 
she feels NBC’s edict shows the network 
is becoming sensitive to its responsibilities, 
she would rather it put on some “cracking 
good children’s programs—which it won’t 
do.” 

Adults listen to crime stories, Dr. 
Keliher maintains, as an outlet for aggres- 
siveness built up by a complex society in 
which the individual feels he doesn’t count 
for much. “You turn on a murder story, 
a guy gets killed and you killed him, and 
you’re not the least guilty,” she explains. 

Less Than Religion. Whatever pur- 
pose the thrillers serve, other programs 
get more radio space: Soap operas get 6%, 
religion and religious music 6%, comedy 
7%, classical and semiclassical music 8%. 
Most mysteries, however, do fall in the 
choice 8 to 11 p.m. time range. 

All networks report anticrime-on-the- 


J. SCOTT SMART. Looks like Fat Man. 
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HOWARD DUFF. The intrepid Sam Spade. 


air mail has slacked to a trickle. Most let- 
ters condemned the effect of blood-curd- 
lers on children. Few even mentioned the 
bad writing and production that grate on 
many adult nerves. 

Not all the mysteries deserve to be 
condemned to the blood and guts society. 
Mutual’s Quiet, Please, for instance, de- 
pends mostly on good, adult fantasy for 
effect. House of Mystery, also on Mutual, 
is designed to quiet children’s fears with 


logical explanations for “supernatural” 
happenings. 
Repeater. Suspense (CBS), for 


which producer-director William Spier got 
the 1947 Edgar Allan Poe Award from the 
Mystery Writers of America, features 
Hollywood and Broadway stars who dam 
up high tension with a minimum of mur- 
der. 

In the whodunit category there’s 
every shade of crime and gore, from 
tough-talking Sam Spade to polished Dr. 
Ordway, the Crime Doctor—each supply- 
ing listeners with at least two murders to 
a broadcast. 

But for stark terror nothing tops 
Inner Sanctum (CBS). From the first 
creak of the door to the last weird strains 
of the organ, no mental torture is spared 
the listener. 

Network codes say the criminal must 
always meet justice. He does, though not 
always from the law. Neither can grue- 
some details of crime or torture be drama- 
tized. They aren’t, but any disciple of 
radio crime can testify to the power of 
implication. 





Shadow. 


BRET MORRISON. The 
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To make your wash whiter you need water that’s hotter. 


Take the word of impartial laundering experts. They 
proved that the Hotter the Water the Whiter the Wash. 


And you get hotter water... faster...cleaner... cheaper 
... from a Ruud, the Gas water heater with the Monel* 


tank and the new Ruud Temperature Dial Control. 


1. Get Hotter Water! Ruud’s 
amazing new Temperature 
Dial Control lets you dial the 
hotter water you need for 
whiter wash; then delivers all 
you need, when you need it! 


2. Get it Faster! No skimping 
on hot water! No waiting or 
watching! Gas heats quickly 
...gives you speedy replace- 
ment of the water you use! 


3. Get it Cleaner! Goodbye to 
tanks that make water rusty 
and cause ugly brown stains 





on linens! The solid, ™ 


proof Monel tank of your 
Ruud sends you water that’s 
sparkling-clean and pure! 


4. Get it Cheaper! From bath- 
ing baby to washing dishes, 
Ruud -Gas- Monel gives you 
hot water cheaper. You get 
Ruud Thrift-design and the 
new Temperature Dial Con- 
trol. You heat with Gas, the 
economical fuel. And your 
solid Monel tank stands hot- 
ter cemperatures, lasts longer, 
costs less per year. 










Remember, the new automatic washing ma- 
chines are designed to give you the full bene- 
fits of hotter water. Make sure your new water 
heater will deliver hotter water by getting 
Ruud -Gas- Monel. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





Hot Tip: In a national survey 99 out of 100 of 
our customers say they would recommend 
Ruud-Gas-Monel. Built for all types of gas, 
including LP-gas. See your Dealer, Plumber or 
Gas Company. Write for helpful literature. 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 
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CLINGS BETTER...SAVES WEAR 


dela igel’)o)(-enia-t-Me ltl olaleehilels 
the year ‘round 
Tony 


AMALIE 
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SUB-ZERO | 
MOTOR OIL, 


MADE TO FLOW AT 30° BELOW 


Get Rid of RATS 


with the Biggest Value 


in Rat Killers 


Get RODAN—the only Rat Killer 
that contains DuPont ANTU (the 
most deadly Rat Killer now avail- 
able to the public) PLUS the 
scientiic WALSH 16-Ingredient 
Rat Bait which rats can’t resist. 
Ready and easy to use—you can 
buy a package of RODAN con- 
taining enough to kill a thousand 
rats for only $1.00. Laboratory 
tests show RODAN safe around 
animals and poultry, sure death to 
rats. If Lyour dealer doesn’t have 
RODAN, send your name and 
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address with $1.00 and a package 
will be sent prepaid, or we will 
send it C.O.D. if you prefer. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 
WALSH LABORATORIES, 
NC., 510 W. 76th St. 
Chicago 20, IIL. 


%*& Afew good territories 
are still available for deal- 
ers and distributors, 
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Write today for FREE book, “THE LAW - TRAINED 
MAN,” which shows how to learn law in spare time 
through the Blackstone course prepared by 60 well- 
known law authorities. We furnish all material includ- 
ing 18-volume Modern American Law library. Many 
successful attorneys among our graduates. LL.B. degree. 
Moderate cost; easy terms; Money-Back Agreement. 


BLACKSTONE COLLEGE OF LAW 


225 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 177-D, Chicago 1, Il. 
Correspondence Institution Founded in 1890 
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Aviation 


New Navy 


The entire U. S. Naval Air Force 
climbed wearily out of his bunk, ripped 
another page off the calendar marked 1910 
and wondered if the idea of a fleet man 
flying wasn’t just a little foolish. 

Later this week Lt. T. G. Ellyson, 
first U. S. naval pilot, will have a thunder- 
ing answer—Navy Day 1947 will be an 
air-day. A Navy plane, the jet-powered 
Skystreak, had set a world’s speed record 
of 650.6 mph. The Navy’s 92-ton Lock- 
heed Constitution is one of the biggest 
transports ever conceived and built, can 
carry 200 fully-armed “passengers” 7,000 
miles non-stop. 

But even as squadrons of the Navy’s 
air wing wheel and flash through the skies 
this Navy Day, many admirals are turn- 
ing their attention to another phase of the 
Navy’s role in the skies. It is a role that 
grows more important as the new national 
defense organization is worked out. For 
the Navy will develop many of the guided 
missiles and rocket projectiles which may 
well be America’s most potent weapons if 
another war comes. 

Foreshadowed. Even at the end of 
World War II the shape of naval things 
to come had taken form in the streaking 
smoke of rocket batteries that pounded 
enemy shores from the decks of almost 
all types of naval vessels. 

When peace brought time for more 
leisurely research, the trend became more 
apparent. Without much fanfare, Navy 
base “open houses” and exhibitions turned 
up a surprising number of rockets and 
guided missiles, placed less and less em- 
phasis on the yawning 16-inch gun barrels 
and ponderous turrets that had become a 
symbol of naval might. 

For more imaginative naval planners, 
the rocket weapons foretell complete elim- 
ination of big shipboard guns. Even for 
tradition-clutching officers the deadly effi- 
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Press Association 


BATTERY FOR TOMORROW. Battleships may 
be rocket ships. (SEE: New Navy) 


ciency—and relative economy—of rocket 
barrages means the Navy can never again 
be quite the same. 

Swimming Ducks. One reason for 
the rapid adoption of rockets as a first- 
line naval weapon is the growing realiza- 
tion that ships are strategically almost 
perfect rocket launching sites. Land in- 
stallations, when marked (as they are, 
almost invariably) by enemy intelligence 
agents, become sitting-duck targets. 

But ships, always moving, able to run 
for cover of port or air screens, make 
elusive rocket launchers and, even more 
important, could even now take limited- 
range guided missiles within range of 
enemy shores, factories and military in- 
stallations. 


Hands-Off Flight 


At the RAF’s Brize Norton airbase 
in Oxfordshire a sleepy operations officer 
shuffled into the chilly dawn to greet the 
strangest pilot ever to land in England— 
a buzzing maze of wires and tubes that 
had just flown a four-engine U.S. Army 
transport across the Atlantic. 

The 2,400-mile flight had begun the 
evening before at Stephensville, New- 
foundland. A dozen men (Air Force and 
RAF officers, civilian technicians) climbed 
into the C-54 Skymaster. Col. James Gil- 
lespie pushed a button. That was the last 
time a human hand touched a control 
aboard the 5,000 h.p. plane. 

One circuit of the plane’s mechanical 
brain switched on the engines, revved 
them for eight minutes in accordance with 
airport rules. 

Take Off. As the minutes ticked off 
a gear moved closer to a contact point, 
finally touched, starting a small motor 
that released the brakes. The 15 handles 
that control fuel flow and mixture wiggled 
into full-power position. The plane roared 
down the runway. 

The “passengers,” packed together at 
the cockpit door, watched the plane’s wheel 
and rudder controls move slowly to guide 
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the plane up, Keep um sve agaist tne 
wind. At 800 feet the throttle handles 
slid back to cruising position, a receiver 
geared to the flight controls picked up a 
directional beam from a ship at sea and 
the longest fully automatic flight in his- 
tory was under way. 

Over the ocean the controls slid for- 
ward to climb position again. Somewhere 
inside the floor-to-ceiling cabinet to the 
right of the cockpit door a computer, 
keeping track of the ship’s course, com- 
pensating for headwinds and drift, “de- 
cided” to gain altitude in accordance with 
a pre-conceived flight plan that had been 
push-buttoned into its “memory” before 
the take-off. 

Mid-Flight. Within a couple of 
hours the plane was passing directly over 
the first beam-sending ship, 9,000 feet be- 
low on the ocean. The brain shifted itself 
to a beam from another vessel lying sev- 
eral hours farther along. Over that ship, 
it clicked onto the frequency of a truck- 
borne unit at Brize Norton. 

Passing the English coast, the men 
again crowded forward to watch their 
pilot at work. Even their shifting weight 
caused the tubes to hum out position- 
shifts to the flight controls. 

Landing. Then the landing approach 
began. More perfectly than human hands, 
the mechanical pilot transmitted the 
field’s signals into steady, split-second di- 
rection and glide angle changes. Throttles 
crept back. The nose dropped for tense 
minutes, then picked up as the wheels 
thudded onto the runway. 

For nearly three years technicians of 
the Army’s All-Weather Flying Division 
had been planning for the flight. Slowly 
they had built up their series of electric 
controls around the conventional auto- 
pilot that many commercial airlines use to 
keep their ships on course. (Unlike the 
fully-automatic Army system, however, 
the auto-pilot must be tended by a human 
pilot.) 

Main hope had been to develop sen- 
Sitive corrective devices that would com- 
pensate for the buffets of bad weather 
more accurately and swiftly than human 
pilots. Last week, with the Atlantic cross- 
ing in the record book, the All-Weather- 
men knew they had won the main battle, 
needed only to polish a few details, 
straighten out a few kinks. (Sample kink: 
the brain’s over-powerful handling of con- 
trols that sometimes results in bumpi- 
ness.) 

First to reap the All-Weather benefits 
will be the Air Force’s transport planes. 
Next may come troop carriers, and even 
airlines. In the trans-Atlantic flight some 
could even see the possibility of trans- 
porting giant supplies of radio-active ma- 
terial without exposing humans to their 
radiation. 

Out of Work? And for airline pilots, 
highest paid union men in the nation, the 
outlook for the perhaps not too distant 
future was half whimsical, half serious. 
They might someday draw their checks 
for just “pacing the deck” of their ships, 
ready to take over in case their current- 
hungry stand-in went on strike against _a 
short circuit. 
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Scald . . . 3/4 cup milk 
Add and stir in 
1/4 cup sugar 
2-1/4 teaspoons salt 
4-1/2 tablespoons shortening 
Cool to lukewarm. 
Measure into bowl 
3/4 cup lukewarm water 
Crumble and stir in 


2 cakes Fleischmann's Yeast 


Add lukewarm milk mixture. 
Add and stir in 


2-1/4 cups sifted all-purpose flour 


Beat until smooth. 
Add to make easily handled dough an 
additional 


2-1/4 cups sifted all-purpose flour 


Makes 20 





9 e e 
Theyre different. delightful 
Downright delicious—these flavor-rich 
Orange-Filled Rolls are sure to be family 


favorites, made with Fleischmann’s 
Fresh-Active Yeast. 


If you bake at home—choose it for quick 
action—finer results in everything you 
bake. You can always depend on Fleisch- 
mann’s Fresh-Active Y east—it goes right 
to work because it’s actively fresh. No 
waiting—no extra steps. Next baking 
day try Fleischmann’s Fresh-Active 
Yeast inthe familiar yellow label. Ameri- 
ca’s favorite for over 3 generations. 
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Then add 
1/3 cup orange juice 
1-1/2 tablespoons lemon juice 

| tablespoon grated orange rind 

I teaspoon grated lemon rind 
Bring to a boil, stirring constantly and 
cook until thick; cool. 
When dough has doubled in bulk, punch 
down and roll out into an oblong about 
44-inch thick. Spread with cool Orange 
Filling. Roll up as for jelly roll; cut into 
1-inch pieces. Place in greased muffin pans, 
Cover and let rise in warm place, free from 
draft until doubled in bulk, about 25 min- 
utes. Bake in moderate oven at 375° F, 
about 30 minutes. 


Turn out on lightly floured board. Knead 
dough quickly and lightly until smooth 
and elastic. Place dough in greased bowl. 
Cover and set in warm place, free from 
draft. Let rise until doubled in bulk, about 
1 hour. While dough is rising, prepare: 


ORANGE FILLING 


Mix together in saucepan 
2-1/2 tablespoons cornstarch 


° 1/2 cup sugar 
Add to make smooth paste 
1/3 cup water 
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The Truth about 
PIN-WORMS 


Don’t make the mistake of be- 
lieving that you and your chil- 
dren are safe from Pin-Worms— 
of thinking that Pin-Worms occur 
only in “‘careless’’ homes. 

Serious facts are revealed by 
recent medical reports: One out of 
every three persons examined— 
adults and children alike—was 
found to be a victim of Pin- 
Worms . . . often without sus- 
pecting it! And this ugly infection 
can cause real distress. 

So watch for the warning signs 
that may mean Pin-Worms— 
especially the irritating rectal 
itch. Because now you can do 
something about it—and should 
do it right away. Today, thanks 
to a special, officially approved 
drug principle, an effective treat- 
ment has been made possible. 

This drug is a vital ingredient 
in JAYNE’S P-W—the new Pin- 
Worm treatment developed in 
the laboratories of Dr. D. Jayne 
& Son. Easy-to-take P-W tablets 
act in a special way to remove 
Pin-Worms easily and safely. 
Ask your druggist for JAYNE’S 
P-W and follow directions. 

It’s easy to remember: P-W 
for Pin-Worms! 






































Knitted Princess Slips 
-— _ Skirts gia 


INDERA FIGURFIT (Cold- 
ag Knitted Princess Slips or 
ip Skirts keep you snugly 
warm in stylish comfort. 
Exclusive oe shoulder 
straps; patented knit border 
bottom features prevent 
crawling and bunching at the 
knees. Easy laundering — no 
ironing. hoice of many 
weights, qualities and colors 
at modern § stores. Sizes 
short, medium, tall,in slims 
and stouts. Knit to Height— 
Knit to Fit. 


MEDIUM 
SLIM 
25% WOOL 

ao 


aay / Look for this Label for 


KH correct size and quality 

Write for Style Folder No, 20-PP 
INDERA MILLS CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Many Users Say They 


GROW HAIR 


IT STIMULATES GROWTH OF HAIR 


Yes—today you may find relief from baldness, los- 
ing hair. Many report remarkable results. New wat 

formula—guaranteed. Satisfied customers’ names 
supplied on request. Money back if not satisfied. 


Sent anywhere Cash or C.0.D. § 
Price Per Jer leclvdiag Tax 


LA-SAN LABORATORIES °S;" 
1219 N. Longacre Bivd., Yeadon, Pa. 
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Railroad Harmony 


The Pullman Co., 
patrons’ comfort, was working last week 


ever mindful of 


on a bright new idea. Cars, wired for 
sound, may give forth music to harmonize 
with the scenery. Suggested samples: a 
symphonic suite of The Old Gray Mare for 
the farm belt, Springtime in the Rockies 
for the Great Divide, The Desert Song 
for Western wastelands. Not suggested, 
but highly adaptable: Dry Bones, when 
nearing Tombstone, Ariz. 


European Tour 


For people who aren’t concert musi- 
cians and don’t go to Europe, the life of 
a virtuoso “touring the continent” is as 
mysterious as a trip to Mars. 

Last week PATHFINDER received what 
may be the first candid, personal, husband- 
and-wife description of such a tour. It 
was the journal of two top American per- 
formers, just returning from a seven 
month round of European concerts: Eu- 
gene List, the young pianist who played 
for Stalin, Churchill and Truman at Pots- 
dam; his wife, Carroll Glenn, one of the 
best—and most attractive—U:S. violinists. 

Shipboard. Left home, full of cham- 
pagne and beautiful flowers. At the ship’s 
concert, we just fractured them! 

Paris. A bath tub—hot water! Our 
days are busy with rehearsing, practising, 
arranging visas and tickets—an arduous 
task! We just don’t have time to enjoy 
our lovely apartment and wonderful maid. 

Vienna. Carroll plays, freezing to 
death in a cold snap—no heat. Audience 
simply screamed. The concert manager 


asked us charmingly for food. 
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Budapest. People clutch your hands 
and say America is their only hope and 
please not to forget Hungary! 

Germany. We are kept in elegant 
style everywhere. We played a broadcast 
in Munich which the Army thinks is 
bound to help the feeling here. ... We 
played two D.P. camps. It was very mov- 
ing. They loved the music and my pretty 
clothes. ... 

Good Will. Italy. Our prestige is 
quite low. In Florence they just couldn’t 
believe I was American. “A real Ameri- 
can!” they said incredulously. Newspa- 
pers that didn’t like a thing the Army had 
done were just raving about our concerts. 
If an American musician draws a beauti- 
ful phrase, Democracy goes up a peg in 
European minds. They went perfectly 
mad over my Guarnerius del Gesu violin 
(1734), and crowded so Gen. Moore won’t 
let me leave the castle without a 6’2” M.P. 
guard! 

Before our departure we played a re- 
cital for the villagers. I entered in com- 
plete silence—they had never before heard 
a concert. But they caught on and ap- 
plauded explosively. It was dear! 

Our applications for new visas for 
Budapest were refused. No one is ad- 
mitted behind the iron curtain now. We 
are so glad we played those cities in the 
spring! 

Well, we killed ’*em. In Sweden the 
audience pound their feet. In Budapest 
they clap in rhythm. In Italy they shout 
Bis, which sounds like boo and scares you 
to death. No matter how it’s expressed, 
when they like you it’s wonderful. 


Carnegie’s New Face 


Carnegie Hall, star performer in the 
movie of that name, last week could thank 
Hollywood for long-needed glamor. 

For the same cameras and Kleig lights 
which had portrayed Carnegie as the cen- 








Lazarnick 
LIST FAMILY. Their favorite nook is where the violin and piano are. (SEE: European Tour) 
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ter of U.S. musical culture had also 
pointed out its shabbiness. A check the 
movie men left behind helped remedy it. 

Curtains & Rugs. The first audi- 
ence to enter the hall when it re-opened 
this month was pleasantly shocked. Gone 
was the ancient gold brocade that for two 
decades had framed the world’s top or- 
chestras and artists. In its place hung an 
orchid curtain with an overdrape of ma- 
hogany velour. New carpets covered the 
auditorium; once-somber halls and stair- 
wells wore new orchid paint. In the art 
gallery stood a shiny new bar, first in 
Carnegie’s austere 56-year history. 

Musicians were pleased most by the 
stage, bigger by 200 square feet. Nineteen 
years ago Carnegie had installed a canvas 
backdrop across its rear wall in an effort 
to improve acoustics. But Hollywood tech- 
nicians, using the full stage for the movie, 
showed that abolishing the screen did not 
harm the acoustics. It improved them. 
“That means musicians must be espe- 
cially careful from now on. Carnegie. 
claiming the world’s best acoustics, had 
boasted for years that balconyites four 
tiers up could hear a pin drop on stage. 
Now, a sour note might be fatal. 


Fun Music 


Arturo Toscanini led the NBC Sym- 
phony through a jam session last month— 
the radio premiere of a controversial piece 
of humor music called Symphony 54— 
the “Symphony for Fun.” 

Describing its dissonance, jazz 
rhythms and saucy thematic material put 
critics in verbal contortions. Most ex- 
pressed grudging admiration. Nearly all 
were curious about the composer of a 
work, deftly orchestrated in classical sym- 
phonic form—but bearing program sub- 


titles like “Perpetual Emotion,” and 
“Scherzophrenia.” How had he come to 
write it? 


The man with the answer was Don 
Gillis, NBC staff producer and director: 
“It is foolish to argue that people do not 
sing mostly in the language of the popular 
song. Perhaps I am only trying to speak 
back to them in this symphony for fun, 
forming a common meeting ground be- 
tween the symphony and jazz.” 

Germ. ‘The idea came as Gillis 
watched an NBC string quartet, vigorous 
and intense, rehearse Beethoven. What 
would happen, he mused, if these men 
suddenly met a piece written in what Gil- 
lis calls “germ” themes—the folk material 
embodied in the improvisations of all 
dance musicians. He sketched the themes 
of a symphonic movement, handed it to 
them. The result was Symphony 54, so 
called because it can’t quite be classified 
with Gillis’ six serious symphonies. 

Last week 54 seemed an immediate 
hit. One English firm was planning to 
record it. Two U.S. record companies 
were dickering for it. Orchestras in six 
scattered cities planned to play it? 

To Gillis, this proves his point: “I 
believe in writing music for people, not 
for critics and academic prestige. It’s the 
people that count. And I think they had 
fun listening.” 
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Save Money on Fuel Bills... 
Be Comfortable this Winter 


yAUTOMATIC HEAT 





Satisfied Users 


“Last season we used better than 4 tons. 
This season, with colder weather, will get 
- by on 3 tons...""—L. B. G., Redford, Mich. 
“.. more comfort with less work than ever 
before. Stoke beater in morning and don't 
bave to touch it until next morning... 
original fire is still going six months later.” 
—Mrs. N. M., Harrisburg, Pa. 

“Before using Ritebeat, could not control 
fire, especially on cool mornings. Cannot 
say enough for a control costing so little 
and really eliminating uneven tempera- 
ture.” —H. L. G., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Act 
Now! 


PERFECT 








Name 
PERFUMES 


EXPERTS CAN'T TELL 
THE DIFFERENCE 


between these exotic, alluring, supreme quality repro 
@uctions by VALLETTE and Nationally advertised 
FAMOUS NAME Perfumes. Why pay up to $25 aa 
ounce for costly originals when these sensat 
teproductions cost only a fracnon? SEND 25¢ TODAY 
for this Miniature TREASURE CHEST containing re 
productions of THREE of the most Pamous and 
Perfumes m the World and my SENSA- 
TIONAL INTRODUCTORY GIFT OFFER. 


VALLETT4 Dept 8-1, Box 1143, Decatur, iif. 


sme ITHOUT ‘POLISH’ 


%\ New Invention! e Sells Like Wild 


Replaces messy pastes, liquids. Sim- 

glide over shoes—and PREsTO! 

j li long te aare a jastrone. 

ong- lasting shine. No 

4 «mess. Nomuss. Nosoiled 
hands. Clean. Handy. 

WORKS LIKE MAGICi 
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Children’s Shoes. Low 
priced. Lightning seller! 


Sample offer sent im 
ediately te ey! who 
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able heat just by settin 
more than an ordinary 
Patented regu 
heater pipe in a few minutes. No wir- 
ing. Saves stove tending. Holds fire 
longer. Fewer ashes. Your heater lasts 
longer. Protects against fire from over- 
heated stoves. Get Riteheat now... 
be ready for winter. 

















For Men’s, Women’s and | 





REGULATOR 





Controls room temperature night and 
day. Keeps rooms at steady, comfort- 


dial. Much 
raft control. 
lator you can install in 


YOUR NEAREST HARDWARE OR STOVE 
DEALER should be able to supply you. If not, to 
speed delivery, send $4.95 for 6” pipe size (or 
$5.95 for 7” size) and you will get your Riteheat 
at once with full instructions for easy installation 
and operation. Address: Riteheat Regulator Div., 
1200 Widener Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa. 


HOW WELL 


oo vou HEAR? 


Do you miss things you should 
hear? Do voices sometimes 
sound indistinct at parties, 
church and home? Tr 




















ONE-CASE @ ONE-CORD 


HEARING AID 


Pat. No. 2,424 
Brings to your ear, cleorly, Scial volume 
, es. of sounds. Deolers olmost 
4) everywhere. Serviced in one 
minute. Up to 75% saving on 


BOOKLETS 


moiled to 


I coy “A” batteries. One yeor you in 

ana Pen sucrantee. Send for facts. ploin 

Accepted by the Council on Physical Medic envelope 
American Medic al Association, 





PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. 
Write Todey 


20138 E. 4th St., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 





| WANT fo contact new WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing ch ecks of $1 to $100, 
offered each week. The easiest way to write for 
may. No previous experience necessary. Send for 

REE DETAILS. No obligation. Saunders M. 
Cummin; 467-P in 2 Bidg., Col- 
orado ngs, Colo. 
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Modular is the Word 


For the past month, a snug little 
California ranch-type house has parked in 
downtown Washington, just north of La- 
bor and east of Commerce. Against these 
staid Government buildings and the cold 
gravel lot, its green-stained cypress siding 
and sun-bright yellow trim have beamed 
a warm welcome to thousands of visitors. 

This is no ordinary dwelling. It is 
the first publicly-shown Industry-Engi- 
neered house, lumbermen’s answer to the 
nation’s housing shortage, or at least to 
rising costs. 

After eight years of research, the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers Association 
and the Producers’ Council, an organiza- 
tion of building materials manufacturers, 
have polished up all the known short-cut, 
dollar-saving methods in building, pack- 
aged them into an industry-wide program, 
and labeled them the “four-inch module 
plan.” 

Four-Inch Units. Modular houses 
are designed on four-inch multiples so that 
lumber, brick, tile, window sashes, doors 
—almost every manufactured or pre-as- 
sembled part that goes into a house—can 
be made in standard sizes and at mass- 
production costs. Because it takes less 
time to assemble such materials, labor 
costs are lower. Waste is negligible be- 
cause all parts fit or need little trimming. 

“There should never be a_ bonfire 
When a house is finished,” says Paul H. 
Bolton, editor of Small Homes Guide, 
speaking for 25,000 dealer promoters. 

Adaptable. Emphasis in modular 
designs has been on small houses, now 
most in demand. But the principles work 
on any size and almost any type of house. 
By late fall, dealers and builders hope to 
have plans ready for 118 different styles, 
one- and two-storied, with or without 
basements, in stone, stucco, and so on. 

How many dollars and cents custom- 
ers will save can be more precisely pre- 
dicted after several experimental small 
homes are built by the University of IIli- 
nois and the Department of Commerce. 

But customers can expect beauty 
and efficiency in a modular house. 

Storage. The $9,000 model, built by 
the Washington Home Builders Associa- 
tion, has only four rooms but ample space 
for living and storing. The two bedrooms, 
featuring built-in, sliding-door cabinets 
and closets, are also divided by a cabinet 
wall providing still more storage space. 
Kitchen and bathroom are placed back to 
back so that one wall takes care of plumb- 
ing and heating units. 

The house is built of three sections, 
each 16 x 24 feet, and bolted at floor, walls 
and roof.- Wall joints are hidden by cabi- 
nets; by simply removing top and side 
cabinets, bolts can be loosened and the 
house readied for moving on trailers. 

Some of the more impulsive visitors 
rushed straight from the house to the near- 
est lumber yard. There they found only 
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a limited stock of lumber, window sashes, 
glass brick in modular sizes. But they got 
a cheery word from the dealer: More 
modular is coming. 


Yours Truly 


To all the special weeks that now dot 
the calendar add one more: the current 
National Letter Writing Week (Oct. 
12-18). 

This isn’t a U.S. Post Office bid for 
more stamp-sales or bigger bundles for 
mailmen. It’s an excuse for the nation’s 
stationers to display their latest wares. 

Lined envelopes are back. Quality, 
quantity and variety of stationery—espe- 
cially open stock papers—is up. Flossy 
writing-paper boxes are here again, too, 
some attractively designed for re-use as 
handkerchief, glove or lingerie boxes. 
Most counters, in fact, now display writ- 
ing-paper for nearly every occasion, age, 
personality and pocketbook. 








Correspondence in the coming year 
will be colorful, it appears—featuring two- 
tone borders matched to envelope linings. 
A handsome kid finish paper in gray is 
edged with two shades of green, mono- 
grammed or letterheaded in the darker 
shade; delicate blue combines with maroon 
and slate, tan with brown and green. For 
the high school girl who likes to get color 
into her script too, a red-edged paper en- 
livened with red ballet sketches is pack- 
aged with a bottle of red ink. 

Dainty. A pale pink paper, so thin 
that a whole summer’s gossip could be 
crammed into one envelope, has a flower 
decoration down one side and flowered en- 
velope lining. For variety lovers, four 
shades come in one box, dusty rose, gray, 
blue and white, for instance. And for the 
woman who doesn’t like colors at all 
there’s plenty of chaste white, some with 
silver or gold beveled edges. 

Just as there is no longer a set eti- 
quette for letter writing, so there is no 
“must” size for paper. Smallest are the 
little “‘informals”—folded, 3 x 4-inch note 
paper—suggested for invitations, acknowl- 
edgements, acceptances. Next comes the 
“demi note paper”—about 54x 4 inches— 


Underwood & Underwood 


MODEL MODULAR HOUSE. Built from materials of 4-inch multiples, it saves dollars and .. . 
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. . » offers gracious living space such as this dining-entry area. (SEE: Modular is the Word) 
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Howlett, Inc. 


A WHOLE MEALIN ONE. (SEE: Nursery Chef) 


that’s really a catch-all for various mes- 
sages. One clever salesgirl tells her cus- 
tomers: “If you have a supply of it handy 
you'll keep in touch with a lot of persons 
to whom you don’t write long letters.” 
Hurry. Full sized letter paper comes 
folded or in flat sheets, the largest—8 x 10 
inches— big enough for the typewriter. 
Though the sizes are packaged separately, 
they can be matched. But, say salespeople, 
if you’re planning to “Merry Christmas” 
with a gift of matched monogrammed sta- 
tionery, now is none too early to order. 


Nursery Chef 


Well-warmed meals for the baby and 
less dishwashing for the mother are selling 
points of a new baby feeder demonstrated 
last fortnight in Chicago. With the “Nurs- 
ery Chef,” it’s claimed a woman can pre- 
pare her child’s whole dinner in less than 
four minutes, yet save herself the bother 
of washing as many as 5,000 dishes and 
pans a year. 

Simple. The unit, consisting of an 
aluminum pan, plastic tray and removable 
tumbler, works like this: 

Fill the pan half-full of water, place 
on burner. Put pre-cooked or canned baby 
food in the tray’s four cups, pour milk in 
the tumbler, and set on top of pan. When 
the water boils, remove tray and serve the 
baby in his high chair or at the table. 
Special heat-resisting properties of the 
plastic hold the tray’s outside tempera- 
ture at body heat, so it won’t burn baby 
or furniture. 


Charm for Everybody 


Easily the busiest grandmother in San 
Antonio, Tex., is 41-year-old, golden- 
haired Norine Hammer. Her fame as a 
fashion consultant, designer, teacher, and 
business woman covers the Southwest and 
stretches north at least to Oregon. Last 
week she stretched it a little farther: Her 
first book, Charm for Children, was ac- 
cepted for publication. 

Known to the trade as “Norine, Fash- 
ion Coordinator,’ Mrs. Hammer has in 
three years built a prosperous business 
from a pre-war hobby. Always a lover of 
good clothes, she used to help her San 
Antonio friends choose their wardrobes. 
It became such a habit that Norine decid- 
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You could hire a high-salaried chef for baby—but he 
couldn’t produce a more delicious dessert than Heinz 
Strained Apricots and Apple Sauce! 


XPERT chefs—with years of 

experience and a flair for pleas- 
ing special babies like yours— 
make Heinz Strained Apricots and 
Apple Sauce! And of course, they 
have the edge on ordinary cooks 
when it comes to ingredients and 
equipment, too! Now take Heinz 
Strained Apricots and Apple Sauce, 
for instance. They use fully ripe 


pick-of-the-orchard apples—blend 
them with luscious California apri- 
cots to achieve a sweet, tart flavor! 


Naturally, Heinz Strained Apricots 
and Apple Sauce is cooked, strained 
and packed according to the finest 
scientific methods. So vitamins and 
minerals are retained in high de- 
gree. Treat your baby to Heinz 
Strained Apricots and Apple Sauce! 


Baby’s sure to like the other Heinz Strained Fruits and Desserts—Peaches, 


Apple Sauce, Custard Pudding ... 
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78- YEAR QUALITY REPUTATION BEHIND HEINZ BABY FOODS 


Their flavor, color and texture are superb. 
Taste them and see for yourself! 
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ed to go professional and set up an office. 
Man Counts Too. Now she has 
about 50 clients a month, charges them 
10% of the cost of the clothes she se- 
lects. In deciding on an outfit or entire 
wardrobe, Norine considers the custom- 
er’s tastes, activities, pocketbook and per- 
sonality—plus the type and size of the 
man in her life. One Norine-dressed 
woman liked the service so much that even 
though she moved to Oregon she returns 
to Texas each fall for a new wardrobe. 
So many women want to be “coordi- 
nated,” Norine found, that she now ac- 
cepts lecture engagements and radio dates 
to reach her public. She talks about style 
trends, personality, charm, and—in spite 
of her business—how to re-make clothes. 
Norine is undeniably proud of her 
success. But she’s proudest of her 3-year 
* old grandson—the inspiration for the first 
of her proposed line of children’s books. 


Kinder-Garb 


Like money, children’s clothing has to 
go farther than ever this year. But how 
in the name of anything that grows does 
a mother stretch last winter’s garments to 
cover beanstalking arms and legs? 

A far-sighted Philadelphia firm has 
the answer—‘“coats and leggings that 
grow.” Appearing nationally this fall, 
these outfits feature secret seams at sleeve, 
hem and pants’ crotch. With a quick pull 
of a “magic thread” seams unravel and 
let out as much as 24 inches of hidden 
material. Hems and linings are finished 
off, so it takes only a pressing to give last 
year’s outfit this year’s fit. 

Variety. The sets, styled for boys 
and girls from 2 to 6, cost less than $30. 
There are coats only for the 7-to-14-year- 
otd miss. Styles are standardized but 
there is choice in colors and fabrics. 

Extra years of wear are also featured 


OUTFITS GROW WITH WEARERS. Coats and leggings have secret seams. 
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Twin Arts 


GIBSON GIRL OF ‘47. She is dainty and 
pretty in this handsewn blouse by Yolande. 


in two make-them-at-home dresses de- 
signed for pre-school girls by U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture clothing special- 
ists and available now in Advance paper 
patterns. Because growth at 3 or 4 is al- 
most entirely in height, the dresses are 
made to hang straight from well-fitted 


Coat Craft Co. 


(SEE: Kinder-Garb) 





Twin Arts 


In white 
crepe with deep yoke of net. (SEE: Waist Lines) 


MORE HANDSEWN ELEGANCE. 


shoulders and “grow” from deep hems. 

Practical. These models also meet 
needs of the youngster learning to dress 
herself. Both open down the front, but- 
ton up simply without belts or ties. Col- 
lars give way to stitching or facing to keep 
bulk away from the neck. And perky 
pockets add fun for a little girl. Best of 
all, at least for mothers who do their own 
ironing, is the absence of cumbersome 
sleeves. One dress sprouts shoulder ruffles, 
the other a cap sleeve. 

Poppets, parents and pocketbooks, it 
appears, can all be pleased at once. 


Waist Lines 


Blouses have never been so important 
as they are this season. Popularity of 
suits, the accent on longer, fuller skirts 
focus attention on what’s above them. 

New styles are softer, more feminine 
—the Gibson Girl look gone modern. Lace, 
net, bias piping and hand embroidery 
trims have been lavishly used. Even tai- 
lored models take on a feminine look. 
Chambray blouses in barberpole stripes 
are softened with white-and-wide collars 
and cuffs. 

Fabrics, too, are more decorative. 
Pure silk, crepe and lace come in both 
pastels and prints. One new print, inspired 
by grand opera, stars Madame Butterfly, 
Pagliacci, Siegfried and the Valkyrie. 

White, of course, is always right. A 
sparkling white crepe blouse goes roman- 
tic with long sleeves, ruffled cuffs, a fluffy 
jabot to caress the face. It can be teamed 
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with velvet slacks, daytime or dinner suit, 
or a whirling faille dance skirt—proof that 
this year blouses will be seen from morn- 
ing to midnight. 


Brazilian Pudding 


Tapioca, missing from most kitchens 
since early in the war, will be back on 
grocers’ shelves by the end of the year, 
General Foods Co. announced last week. 
Gone for good will be the unpopular gray 
sorghum products that served as substi- 
tutes. 

Most pre-war tapioca came from the 
roots of cassava plants in the Netherlands 
East Indies. When war ravaged the In- 
dies, U.S. buyers looked to Brazil, whose 
cassava crop was going chiefly to make 
glue and sizing. Now Brazilian production 
has been converted; its tapioca tastes just 
as good, says General Foods, but is—you 
guessed it—higher priced. 


A Game, as in Foodball 


Food prices go up and the housewife’s 
spirits go down. Menus stare at her from 
newspaper front pages. Columnists, edi- 
torial writers and government agencies 
offer her advice. But nobody tells her how 
to keep the family contented on less glam- 
orous menus. : 

Plump, jolly Laura Kennedy, who for 
years has conducted cooking schools and 
radio food forums all over the U.S., came 
to the rescue last week in New York. 
Make food a family game, she said. 
“Fathers have to pay for it and youngsters 
eat it. Why shouldn’t they share in the 
price-cutting strategy?” 

Family Huddle. Miss Kennedy 
suggests that when making up the grocery 
list mothers tell their families how much 
they have to spend. Then, she says, let 
them decide, with reservations, how they 
want to allot it. Explain that if they ask 
for apple pie and cheese for one dessert, 
the dinner’s meat course will have to be 
lighter. Get them to agree that instead of 
gobbling the leg of lamb in one fell swoop, 
it will be divided into three portions— 
chops, a center roast, and an end for 
stew with vegetables. 

Post the week’s menus for all to see 
in the kitchen, and stick‘to those menus! 
To make sure that no refrigerator ma- 
rauder makes a snack out of the end of 
roast intended for hash label it, “Tues- 
day night dinner.” 

Adds Up. One refrigerator shelf can 
be reserved for things the family may 
nibble on. Another is labeled the “must- 
go shelf.” On it, by Miss Kennedy’s plan, 
will be dabs of this and that in glass salad 
jars. “I never throw away anything,” she 
says. “A tablespoon of string beans, a 
single pear, a cup of mashed potato, a 
little gravy—by Thursday or Friday add 
up to a casserole, a soup, maybe a salad. 
And that’s ‘must-go night’ when the fam- 
ily gets a free meal.” 

Parsimonious? No, she maintains. 
It’s just good old-fashioned thrift. But 
she doesn’t advise any woman to-try it 
unless she has a will to do the paper work 
and a sense of humor. 
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How Quaker Oats Brings Extra Growth 
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€.._ and Health Protection 


0 Your Family 


Heres the Easy Plan Now Used by Miltons/ 


Quaker Oats is more than a cereal. 
Its daily addition to your diet con- 
stitutes a plan that automatically gives 
your children extra safeguards for 
normal growth and health. Gives 
adults extra protection for energy, 
strength and stamina. 

Quaker Oats is famous for its health- 
ful extras. It contains more than 30 
key food elements. Authorities agree on 


oatmeal’s leadership over all other 
cereals in important natural elements 
like the Aminos, Iron, Vitamin B,. 

Millions of American mothers now 
use the Quaker Oats Plan by giving 
generous, delicious servings to their 
families daily. Get a big, economical 
package of Quaker Oats at your gro- 
cer’s tomorrow. Serve it daily. It's de- 
licious. It brings your family so much. 





EXTRA for fighting Fatigue. No other nat- 
ural cereal equals whole-grain oatmeal in 
spark-plug Vitamin B1, absolutely neces- 
sary to help turn food into energy, for 
alertness, for protection against fatigue. 






Quoker Oats 
and 
Mother's Oats 
ore the same 





EXTRA for Growth. Whole-grain oatmeal 
leads all- other cereals in Protein, key ele- 
ment for growth. 


EXTRA for Stamina. In Iron, again oatmeal 
leads. Iron is particularly necessary for 
women, for sparkling vitality, red cheeks, 
energy. No other natural cereal equals 
whole-grain oatmeal in this very important 
element. 


Quaker Oats 


The World’s Best-Tasting Breakfast Food 
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Sports 


Lightweight Football 


When H. O. (Fritz) Crisler of Michi- 
gan and Harry Stuhldreher of Wisconsin 
were coaching at Princeton and Villanova, 
respectively, they watched an eastern foot- 
ball development which seemed to have 
promise. 

This was the emergence in the late 
1920s and early 1930s of regulation foot- 
ball limited to players who weigh 150 
pounds or under and designed to give these 
lighter men a chance to play intercollegi- 
ate ball. 

To Crisler, a firm believer in mass 
collegiate athletics, and to Stuhldreher 
too, a 150-lb. league was just what their 
mastodon-minded Big 9 Conference 
needed, 

World War II interrupted their hopes 
of developing the lighter game in the Mid- 
west, but last fall Crisler and Stuhldreher 
got action. 

Little Big 9. Four of the Big 9— 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois and Ohio 
State—voted to try it. Purdue, Iowa and 
Indiana hung back because of shortages 
in practice and playing facilities, but ex- 
pressed interest. Only Minnesota and 
Northwestern were unimpressed. The Con- 
ference itself said it would watch the 
experiment, take up the matter at a later 
meeting. 

This month the experiment gets under 
way with signs of rising campus gusto. 
At Michigan and at Wisconsin more than 
75 students were trying out for the 150- 
lb. teams. Ohio State had 100 candidates. 
All three lined up four-game schedules. 
Illinois planned five games, including one 
with Navy Nov. 8, 

In the East, Penn, Princeton, Rutgers, 
Villanova, Navy and Cornell again had 
their six-team league. And at Princeton 
the game was going over better than ever: 
150 men were out for its 150-lb. varsity 
in one of the largest responses in the uni- 
versity’s athletic history. 


Sport in Danger 


In war-battered, ration-short Britain, 
the end of a sports season comes next 
month. By mid-November, horse racing 


will be over for 1947. Some feared it 
might be over in England for good. There 
was no doubt that racing was the hardest 
hit of all British sports by the Labor 
Government’s ban on mid-week athletic 
contests. 

The Grand National last March had 
had to be run on a Saturday instead of 
the usual Friday. The Derby at Epsom 
Downs and the Ascot Gold Cup had been 
moved up to the week end from their 
traditional Wednesdays. 

Deficit. This was all right for these 
events, but how about longer race pro- 
grams which used to run through the full 
week and pull in thousands of pounds in 
admissions and bets? It costs $14 million 
a year to keep Britain’s 5,000 race. horses 
(about $2,800 a mount). Last year own- 
ers won a total of $4.1 million in prize 
moneylittle more than $800 per horse. 
It was apparent that somebody, some- 
where, was having to make up the differ- 
ence out of his own pocket. 

Few British would deny that the mid- 
week sports ban, designed to check indus- 
trial absenteeism, was more important 
than horse racing. But few, too, wanted 
to see horse racing disappear. 

The government already has moved 
to protect the sport in some measure. 
Owners are given a ration allowance for 
their horses to continue stock for the 
British bloodstock industry. But this, like 
most things in England now, is not enough. 


10 Commandments 


If U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service esti- 
mates are right, this fall will see one of 
the nation’s biggest hunting seasons. Close 
to ten million Americans, said Service 
experts, will tramp woodlands and fields 
bearing firearms. 

This month, Maine, determined to 
make this the safest as well as the biggest, 
hunting season to date, started a state- 
wide safety campaign, urged schools, radio 
and newspapers to promote ro rules of 
rifle and shotgun safety. The rules: 

1. Treat every gun with the respect 
due a loaded gun. 

2. Carry only empty guns . .. into 
your automobile, camp and home. 

3. Always be sure that the barrel 
and action are clear of obstructions. 

4. Carry your gun so that you can 
control the direction of the muzzle even 
if you stumble. 





BRITAIN'S ROYAL ASCOT. Will races like these continue to be held? (SEE: Sport in Danger) 
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National Rifle Association 


SUICIDE-BOUND. This would be as good a 
way as any. (SEE: 10 Commandments) 


5. Be sure of your target before you 
pull the trigger. 

6. Never point a gun at anything 
you do not want to shoot. 

7. Never leave your gun unattended 
unless you unload it first. 

8. Never climb a tree or a fence 
with a loaded gun. 

9. Never shoot at a flat, hard sur- 
face or at the surface of water. 

10. Do not mix gunpowder and alco- 


hol. 


Pugnacious Parker 


The New York Mirror’s fire-eating 
sports editor, Dan Parker, took a look at 
a six-point program* adopted by the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association last 
winter to clean up professionalism in col- 
lege football. 

Then he looked at the player rosters 
of some of the college teams that will ap- 
pear on the nation’s gridirons this fall and 
didn’t like what he saw. 

A Few Exceptions. Said Parker, in 
the October issue of Sports magazine: 
“Save for player-raiding, subsidizing, tal- 
ent-scouting and lowering of scholastic 
standards to accommodate physical giants 
who are mental midgets, the lofty code of 
ethics adopted last winter . .. is being 
observed to the letter.... 

“Wherever there were outstanding 
football teams last year, this year, or any 
year they didn’t pull a Topsy by just 
happening. 

“It took scouting, proselytizing and 
inducements of a material nature, whether 
in the form of cash under or over the 
table or ‘grants-in-aid,’ or scholarships, to 


*NCAA provisions: strict amateurism; boy- 
cott of schools violating the code. 
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whip together the winning combination.” 

It Can Be Stopped. Parker thought 
there were three ways in which anybody 
who really wanted to could end the pur- 
chase of high-priced college football talent. 
The methods: by concerted action of col- 
lege presidents, by enforcing scholastic 
requirements for halfbacks as well as for 
chemistry majors, and by requiring “the 
alumni to keep their hands off the football 
team.” 

“Of course,” he added, “there’s still 
another way, but it’s too fantastic even to 
be considered. It would call for putting 
the game back on the campus where it was 
born.” 


Human System 


Lou Little, Columbia’s whip-smart 
coach, appeared to have had the last word 
in the perennial argument over whether 
the T, the single wing or any other sys- 
tem is football’s best. 

“Give me,” said Little, “the big, 
strong, fast, smart boys and I'll win with 
any system.” 


Poor Man’s Tuna 


Big game fishing is no sport for a 
man of only average means. Along the 
Atlantic coast, for instance, the fee for a 
tuna or swordfish-hunting cruiser is $50 to 
$90 a day. 

But Bennett A. Rock, a hardware 
salesman in Arlington, Va., isn’t bothered 
by expenses like that. Rock is a big-game 
fisherman who specializes in catching 200- 
to 600-lb. sharks from a rented rowboat 
with a light bamboo rod. 

Rock started his sharking by accident 
some 15 years ago when he hooked a mon- 
ster on a hand line from a Cape May, 
N.J. pier. Five policemen were unable to 
haul the catch up. 

This, decided Rock, was the sport 
for him. He came back again, caught more 
sharks and promptly brought down the 
wrath of the Cape May Chamber of Com- 
merce, which feared he would scare away 
bathers from this southern Jersey beach 
resort. 

Decorations. But Rock persisted 
and was allowed to fish unmolested after 
his chief C. of C. opponent left office. 
Now he has his home lined with shark’s 
head trophies. Some of the jaws jutting 
from the Rock living room walls could 
have bitten a man in two. 

For bait Rock usually uses a men- 
hadden on a piano-wire leader. He esti- 
mates the cost of a day’s fishing for him- 
self and his wife at less than $3.50. 

This month, on one of the last of 
their trips for the season, Rock and his 
wife got an 84-ft. female shark from their 
12-ft. skiff. When he cut the big fish 
open, Rock found nine little live sharks 
about ready to be born. He tossed them 
into the water. 

Later that day, trying his luck again, 
Rock felt a tug at his line, pulled up a 
new-born sharklet with its umbilical cord 
still attached, was sure it was one he had 
liberated by a Caesarean operation a few 
hours earlier. 
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Stevens No. 311 (Spring- 
field Brand) Double 
Barrel Shotgun. Forged 
steel barrels, proof 
tested ... matted 
rib .. unbreakable 
coil springs . .. 
positive lock- 
up .. “More 
gun for the 
money” 


thousands of shooters. 


Stevens Neo. 22-410 
Over-and-Under .22 
caliber Rifle and .410 
Gauge Shotgun. A“ 2 in 
1” value pioneered by 
Stevens. 


ye. » 


How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
containco ™ SYRIP PEPSIN 





_tevens No. 94 (Spring- 
field Brand) Single Bar- 
rel Shotgun. These de- 
pendable sturdily built 
“singles” have proved 
their top value and dur- 
ability in the hands of 


STEVENS 


Sy, PIONEERING BETTER GUNS — 
«* AND GREATER VALUES SINCE 1864 


‘pat |N VALUE AND 
DEPENDABILITY 





Here are three great guns with the 
built-in dependability, performance 
and outstanding value for which 
Stevens firearms have been famous 
for more than 80 years. Now all three 
are available with Tenite stocks and 
fore-ends. Tenite is more durable. . . 
is not affected by weather . . . stands 
up under hardest service and rivals the 
most costly gun stocks in appearance. 
See them at your dealer's. Write for 
free catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Firearms Division 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


SSAVAGE @ 











‘an Bath” BY er in every pa NG 


a Expensive oils in our original formula 
£) could not be imported during the war. 
‘Y Now they can! Try this pure vegetable 
{+ )soap. Contains no animal fats. Economical 
< {too because it does not waste away in the 
&,/ soap dish. Lathers even in cold, hard 
water. Clean, “‘fresh’’ scent. Use it for 
TOILET, BATH, SHAMPOO AND BABY’S Skin 


Seat Ob A Mivap o> 


” Guaranteed by = 
Good Housekeeping 


<i sovearsce "Oe 







TRY SAYMAN SALVE 
FOR SKIN IRRITATIONS 









HOW A HEN LAYS AN EGG 
FREED poultry Keepers—DON'T MISS THIS 


Valuable new FREE MANUAL for all 
who keep Poultry for Eqns. Five color nh er 
show complete process ag making in birds . 
Tells factors that heip bring extra ~s » Lnevenss 
poultry profits, Write for Free Copy tod 

PENN POULTRY SERVICE 
Suite 654, 333 No. 15th St., Philadelphia (2), Pa. 
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Religion 





RCA Victor 
ROBERT SHAW. The highest notes were tones 
trom the temple (see below). 


Greatest “Hymn” 


If the world’s musicians were asked 
to vote for the “greatest” music ever 
written they would probably favor a re- 
ligious work—Johann Sebastian Bach’s 
Mass in B Minor. 

But American churchgoers might have 
a hard time agreeing. The Mass is seldom 
heard in full. Its erratic liturgical pat- 
tern and great size ill-fit it for church 
playing. It is hard to obtain on records 
and rarely is it ever performed as Bach 
wrote it for Germany’s Protestant church 
in the early 18th century. 

New & True. Last week, however, 
two newly released Victor albums (M/DM 
1145-6, 17 records: $19) would give them 
a chance to know what the musicians 
mean. The new recording pares away 
overproduction that smothered earlier ver- 
sions. The 60-voice choir, six soloists and 
chamber-size orchestra are worlds closer 
to Bach’s manuscript than the ponderous 
blowing and shouting of perennial “Bach 
festival” versions. 

If there is any one reason for the 
greatness of the new recording it is the 
boyish, tousle-haired son of a California 
minister who conducted it, Robert Shaw, 
leader of the Victor Chorale. 

To Shaw, as to most who hear his 
B Minor Mass recording, Bach’s music is 
more than just notes and the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Sanctus and Agnus Dei. It is the 
gathering together of all the emotional 
threads of Christianity and a knitting of 
them into a banner of triumphant faith 
for a God of love and hope. 


Mergers to Come 


In the shadow of Christendom’s cross 
last week there seemed less and less room 
for fences. Talk of Protestant unity be- 
came less hesitant, more hopeful. 
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From Bishop Ivan Lee Holt, chair- 
man of the Western Section of Meth- 
odism’s first worldwide assembly since 
1931.* came a check list of likely church 
unions. “The Methodist, Episcopal and 
Presbyterian churches should be joined 
together. And the Methodist church ought 
to extend an invitation for still larger 
union to the newly united church result- 
ing from the merger of the Evangelical 
Church and the United Brethren. It also 
seems logical for the Northern Baptists 
and Disciples of Christ to unite.” 

Close to concrete reality was still an- 
other merger. From New York head- 
quarters of the Congregational Christian 
Churches (1.1 million members) came as- 
surance that year’s end would see the 
700,000 members of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church united with the Congre- 
gational body. For Congregationalists it 
would be,the third merger in 22 years. In 
1925 the Evangelical Protestant church 
joined them; in 1931 the Christian Church. 

Caution. One note of slowing cau- 
tion, however, was sounded in Canada. 
The Most Rev. George F. Kingston, 
Primate of Canada, took a firm stand 
against union of his church with any other 
unless the mother church in Britain also 
joins the merger. 

But in the new Philippine Republic 
America’s Episcopal church, blood relation 
of Anglicanism, was petitioned for imme- 
diate union by the 2 million-member Agli- 
payan church whose founders had split 
with Roman Catholicism in 1902 and had 
adopted an Episcopalian-type of church 
organization. 


Credit: RNS 


For the littlhe man in the room on 
Linnou Street in Athens, Greece, and the 
Rev. Henry Jones in his church at Cull- 
man, Ala., it was just another day. 

Last week, as usual, they and 500 
other men and women around the world 
were preparing their regular dispatches to 
the New York headquarters of Religious 
News Service, world’s busiest gatherer of 
church news. But in RNS’ desk-cluttered, 
third floor. offices in a Fourth Avenue sky- 
scraper, this Oct. 15 called for a quick 
round of congratulations. The agency had 
completed its 14th year of handling the 
toughest kind of news. 

To most newsmen one of the best 
ways to handle the kind of stories that 
RNS thrives on is to leave them alone. If 
one story is used someone is likely to 
shout: “But you left this one out!” If it’s 
handled hard and fast the angry cry be- 
comes: “You should be more reverent.” 
Or, if it’s reverent: “Why don’t you treat 
this like other news.” 

Moderator. America’s No. 1 inter- 
faith agency, the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, knew those troubles 
were ahead when they started RNS in 
1933. Cautiously they allocated $10,000 


*Held at Springfield, Mass., it was attended 
by 500 delegates from 16 Methodist groups scat- 
tered around the world. Regularly scheduled for 
once every ten years, war postponed its planned 
session in 1941, 





to get it started, appointed British-born, 
38-year-old Louis Minsky managing edi- 
tor. In Minsky they knew they had an 
editor whose frequent contributions to re- 
ligious periodicals had been so varied that 
no one could claim he had a special de- 
nominational or doctrinal axe to grind. 

Their choice was perfect. Minsky 
chose his staff by asking prospective cor- 
respondents everything about their re- 
ligious qualifications except, “what’s your 
church?” As a result, he got correspond- 
ents who were specialists in everything 
from Buddhism to baptism but who knew 
their jobs depended on the care with which 
they hid personal leanings. 

News Is News. Today RNS’ policy 
—presenting religious news solely on its 
news merits and written for everybody’s 
use—has won a paid subscriber list of 225 
Protestant church papers, 60 Roman 
Catholic publications, 155 secular news- 
papers and magazines, 75 church-centered 
organizations and go radio stations. 

And anytime a skeptic doubts that 
RNS’ daily, mimeographed folder of re- 
ligious news is filled with impartially 
chosen stories, managing editor Minsky is 
just as likely as not to shuffle through his 
wastepaper basket and bring up a dis- 
carded release from his own “sponsors.” 





Religious News Service 


EDITOR MINSKY. His only axe is for bias, 
not for grinding. (SEE: Credit: RNS) 


Tolerance—Or Else 


Very seldom do Americans hear talk 
of excommunication in their own country. 
Cutting worshippers off from any partici- 
pation in church-life has seemed a penalty 
almost exclusively European. 

But this month a short mention of the 
extreme action was enough to settle a 
touchy problem for the Roman Catholic 
archdiocese of St. Louis. 

The situation developed as the school 
term opened. Archdiocesan authorities 
discovered that the lone Catholic high 
school for Negroes was overcrowded by 
about roo pupils (normal enrollment: 
300). Easy solution, they thought, would 
be to place the extra pupils throughout the 
four other church high schools in the city. 

Catholic Color Line. For 700 par- 
ents of white students at those schools, 
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rome DIL HEATER 


Built to last a lifetime... Smartly 
styled and finished in sparkling 
porcelain... Simple fingertip 
control provides perfect home 
comfort. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION AND NAME OF DEALER, WRITE 

FO ee: eal" DEPT. P-162 
Manufactured and Guaranteed By 
SIEGLER ENAMEL 
RANGE COMPANY 
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Religious News Service 
ARCHBISHOP RITTER. Discrimination forced 
on iron hand. (SEE: Tolerance—Or Else) 


Twice The Heat With Less Oil 





however, it was far from a solution; it was 
“completely objectionable.” To avert it 
they held meetings, decided to take the 
matter into court and get an injunction 
against the mixing of students. 

Last week the objections had sub- 
sided to a few fire-side grumbles. St. | | 
Louis’ Archbishop Joseph Ritter had writ- 
ten his flock a simple little letter explain- 
ing that automatic excommunication fol- 
lows interference with the administrative 
office of the bishop by appeal to authority 
outside the church. 

A plan to appeal to authority within 
the church, the Pope’s personal delegate 


in Washington,* also dwindled. The Vati- BTA oo 
can attitude was too well known—no dis- Ae "QUICK RELIEF 


tinction between Catholics for any reasons e 
ees ' °° §~=—s from 
of race or color. Ne 
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GETS TO THE BOTTOM OF THE COLD FLOOR PROBLEM 


AT ALL LEADING FURNITURE 


HARDWARE AND APPLIANCE STORES 
Place Your Order W With Your Dealer NOW 
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In Illinois the Bible-from-the-mouth, 
hate-from-the-heart, Ku Klux Klan was 


spared an attack of laughter but got a ® 
good dose of hard-talk in return. Sean EY S 
The ridicule was planned by Stetson 











Metatarsal Lasting Relief 
Support ; W ear Guaranteed, 
Proved ARCH-HEEL- 
ERS in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns, 








































Kennedy, author of the KKK-exposing MIXTURE — SS 2 woe 
, = ° iy . “-— 6 j ¢ -i Made of selected leather, spec- 
books Southern Exposure and Impe rial heed soared = a rasping, hacking R. ph A. pn BF ne 
Wizard. He asked for an Illinois state ronchial cough due to a cold or ex- to gently lift bone joints, re- 
acear ¢ t k KKK that cessive smoking? Just try Buckley's lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 
charter to sel up a MOCK yroup tna j j , ’, circulation, align entire oot. 
P é £6 " 8 I Mixture and see if you don t get Springy. Air-Cooled. Comfortable, even in tight-fitting 

would have as officers “a Negro, a Jew, a quick, glorious relief. Buckley’s con- dress shoes. Thousands praise them. “I wouldn’t take 


. ~ . i j j $5 for mine!’’ says one. Pair, $! 
apanese-American, a Roman Catholic anc tains soothing Carrageen for irri- 

Japanese-American, a tated, inflamed throat mem- SEND NO MONEY ! ,3c24,22°7%;, “dares, 204 

an American Indian. branes. Concentrated medi- plus C. O. D. charge. Or, save ©. O. LD. by sending 











Illinois Secretary of State Edward cation, no syrups added— coer 30 dave, Sead Tokay! <p) Ou. ome 
Barrett denied the application. But his thus tends to act faster, ARCH HEELER CO., Dept. 469, Council Bluffs, lowa 


go further. Try Buckley’s. 


reason had no solace for the KKK: “[ The he Alt Denmcenios Now Many Wear 
Klan] has so long been associated with in- — — 2 
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symbolic of everything which is un-Ameri- 4 
can that even a mock organization should With More Comfort 
FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 


not be allowed to use the name.” 
xecutive Accountants and C. P. A.’s earn $2,000 to $10,000 a year, | POwWder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat 
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*If the appeal-planners had studied their 
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Statistics show that Annuity investors enjoy 
greater life expectancy. They have no fears or 
worries. Regular income is assured. They are 
blessed by participating in Christian work. 


Salvation Army 
INCOME GIFT CONTRACT 


No investor has ever lost a penny or failed to 


receive regular income checks. The assets, 
integrity and reputation of the Salvation Army 
protect your investment. You save time, 


you administer your own es- 
tate while yet alive. You enjoy income tax 
benefits and avoid legal trouble. Why not in- 
vestigate this unique and noble plan of prevent- 
ing old age worry and assuring life income. 
Mail coupon today. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY ¥e S 
Extensions Secretary ipo 
Dept. WP-107 
719 N. State St., Chicago 10, Ill. i 
Please send me free booklet and full informa- J 
tion on Salvation Army Income Gift Contract 

(Annuity) and Free booklet, “In Part Pay- 

ment.” 


worry, trouble 
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Address 


City.. Bets, BORG: . sie 5 0S 


Birthdate (Month, Day, Year)........... iis 


CATCHES 
ANIMALS 
ALIVE! 
CAN’T HARM CHILDREN, PETS, BIRDS, POULTRY 
it's amazing how the new HAVAHART catches rats, rabbits, squirrels 
and other animals, yet it’s harmless to children and 
pets. Simple to set, 
rustproof. No springs! 
No jaws! Animal walks 
in to get bait, and the 
doors close! Send 
postal for free booklet. 


HAVAHART, 
36 Water Street 
Ossining, N.Y. 










MODEL No. 3 
for farms and estates 


™ CHORE GIRL 


Trade-mark Registered 
“The Pot Cleaner of the Nation” 
Safe — Efficient —Economical 
Look for my picture on label and my name “Chore 
Girl” stamped on eyelet closure—so handy for 


10¢ hanging me up. At your local store. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, Orange, W. J. 
specially suitable 











Pure Resinol Soap, 
mild and refreshing, 


Go 0 d for gently cleansing 
medicated to relieve 
SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


Soothing, oily Fo7 the tender skin 
itchy burning of mi- 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Resinol Ointment B 
nor skin irritations. a by 
AMAZING “OILETTE” CARDS 


Like costly oi! paintings. Designs never 


before offered. Amazing Value! Gets or- 
ders fast! Gorgeous Christmas Cards with 
name, 50 for $1.00 up. Pays up to 100% 
profit. Also Stationery 20 other assort- 


ments, 60c to $1. Samples on Approval. . 
PURO CO. 2801 Locust, Dept. 720M St.Louis3,Mo. 





Americana 


Verse of the Turtle 


Myrtle’s eyes weren't really | 
than her stomach. But they could bulge. 
It couldn't. 

So when dyspepsia struck, all Myrtle 
the turtle could do was burp and die. 
Myrtle had overeaten. Sadly her friends 
at the New Brunswick, N.J., Army re- 
cruiting station wrote her epitaph: 

Rest in peace our little Myrtle, 
Faithful friend with shell-like girdle. 
Your sleep is long from what you ate 
For you forgot your bicarbonate. 

Army poesy not only marked Myrtle’s 
death but probably had deferred it. On 
her horny topcoat was engraved: 

Treat me kindly, treat me well 
And keep your big feet off my shell. 
—Vicksburg, 1865. 
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Muzzlers’ Shoot 


“What you need is rifles,” Benjamin 
Robins, ballistics expert, counseled the 
British in 1756. No.one listened. 

So Redcoats crossing the ocean to 
down the colonies’ revolt carried smooth- 
bore muskets that wouldn’t hit true be- 
yond point-blank range. They faced Amer- 
icans who were using guns they could 
count on to bag game and Indians. 

Skilled German and Swiss immigrants 
had supplied the rifles (invented in Vien- 
na). The colonists had learned to ram 
down the lead ball in a greased patch of 
buckskin that sent the bullet straight to 
a 7-in. target at 250 paces. The terror 





—and the lead—this put in British hearts 
did much for the Revolution. 

Still Blasting. Long ago those muz- 
zle-loaders gave way to Remingtons and 
Winchesters. But museums haven't got 
them all—not by a long shot. The Na- 
tional Muzzle Loading Rifle Association 
has 5,500 members scattered across the 
U.S. and in the Army and Navy and a 
50-acre range in Friendship, Ind. With 
rifles from “the hills,” from collectors, and 
a trickle from the factories, they compete 
for medals, plaques and cups. 

But in North Carolina last month 
there was an old-fashioned for 
more important stakes: beef, fresh on the 
hoof. For the first shoot since the war 
old-timers came from the Great Smokies 
with heirloom or handmade “hawg” rifles. 
“Outlanders” came too—to marvel. 

Carefully, black powder poured fr 
horns into hollow bear teeth 
measures, sifted down the long barrels. 
Then a round léad ball, usually moulded 
at the home fire, was wrapped in a pat 
of greased cloth and rammed in with 
hickory rod. Each beefshooter fired three 
shots at diamond targets—with no penal- 
ties when the charge failed to go off. 


The Hole Truth 


October, 1847, was a milestone for 
the baking industry. The hole in the 
doughnut was born. In Camden, Me., this 
month a plaque is being unveiled on the 
homestead of the man who gave it birth. 

According to the bakers, one Hanson 
Gregory, a Camden sea captain, was excep- 
tionally fond of little round, doughy cakes, 
fried nut-brown in deep fat. One October 
day in 1847 when the captain took his turn 
at the wheel, his hands were full as usual 
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N. Carolina News Bu 


MUZZLE LOADING. From powder horn to bear tooth to barrel. (SEE: Muzzlers’ Shoot) 
PATHFINDER 





of cakes which the cook had whipped up. 

To keep them handy while steering 
the ship, he spiked them on the wheel’s 
spokes. This, of course, punched a hole in 
each cake. So pleased were the captain 
and crew with the new design that the 
ship’s cook—and eventually the entire 
U.S.—thereafter made doughnuts with 
the center out. 


Love That Whistle 


For 65 years the factory whistle of 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., church 
supply firm of Elgin, Ill., blew out the 
time: 7:20, 7:30, noon, 12:50, 1:00, and 
4:30. 

One day recently a complaint came 
in. This was the modern age, it said. 
Watches and clocks tell the time. Why 
that archaic whistle continually blasting 
away? 

Open-mindedly, the firm passed the 
question on to the people. From 700 neigh- 
bors came replies noisier than the whistle: 
“It’s part of our daily life’; “I shave by 
it every day”; “I can’t hear it anyway— 
I’ve been deaf for years.” 

Modern age or no, the whistle stays. 


O. Henry, Druggist 


Most people remember O. Henry for 
his surprise-ending tales—like The Gift of 
the Magi and Alias Jimmy Valentine. 

But Greensboro. N.C., remembers 
him proudly as William Sydney Porter, 
druggist, who passed through an assort- 
ment of jobs, the Federal penitentiary. 
and became—before he died at 47 in 1910 
—the country’s most famous short story 
writer.* 

On Sept. 11, 85th anniversary of his 
birth, Greensboro dedicated a memorial 
to him and another native son who also 
won fame under an assumed name—Luns- 
ford Richardson, maker of Vicks products. 

Salve & Fiction. The memorial: A 
reproduction of W. Porter & Co., the 
drugstore where young William learned 
the trade which in prison was to give him 
easy work and time to write. Richardson 
bought this store, mixed salves and liquids 
into a new drug line he called “Vicks,” an 
easy-to-remember family name. 

From O. Henry’s own sketches the 
Greensboro Historical Museum Society re- 
built part of the quaint store in the civic 
center. In it went a desk where his 
grandfather edited the Greensboro Patriot ; 
the key to Aunt Lina Porter’s schoolhouse, 
torn down 30 years ago; beakers, mortar 
and pestle, the old prescription scales, and 
O. Henry letters, photographs, first edi- 
tions. 

All this is to honor a man whose lit- 
erary attainments made him the town’s 
most outstanding son. But the Chamber 
of Commerce hoping it will serve an- 
other purpose: Natives ghould wake up 
now, and stop repeating blankly airter 
tourists: “O. Henry? Who’s he?” 


*O. Henry-always denied embezzling funds of 


the loosely-run Texas bank where he was teller in 
1894. But his flight to Honduras, from which he 
returned only for his wife’s death, convicted him 
He spent three years in prison, sold stories under 


Various pseudonyms 
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(— PETER PAIN CLUBS 


@ HURRY-rub in Ben-Gay for fast, soothing, gently warming 
relief! Insist on genuine Ben-Gay, the original Baume Analgé- 
sique. Ben-Gay contains up to 2¥/% times more methyl salicyl- 
ate and menthol—two pain-relieving agents known to every 
doctor—than five other widely offered rub-ins. Ben-Gay acts 


fast where you hurt. 


Also for Pain due to COLDS, MUSCLE ACHE, and STRAINS. 
Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children. 
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“MOOR pest PICTURE HANGERS 


LESS 10c A Packet Everywhere 
FOR LIGHTER DECORATIONS 


*| MOORE pusH-PINS 


Al hordwore, deportment and sfotionery stores 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., PHILADELPHIA 44, PA. 


GARDENIA PLANTS 


Special plant offer by nationally known World's Fair 
landscape architect and nurseryman. Just imagine 
having a real Gardenia growing in your home or gar- 
den. Now... lovely 10” to 15 "tux iriant Gardenia 
plant full of “buds. ‘Only $1.50, Return at once for 
full refund if not pleased. SEND NO MONEY. Pay 
postman $1.50 plus postal charges. Cash order pre- 
paid. 2 for $2.50; 3 for $3.75. GIVEN ‘* Million Dollar” 
Mystery Bloom Peony, $1 value. Order from 


OWEN NURSERY, Dept. 14G1, Bloomington, Mi. Clip this. 


















iHY DA. BAARON'’S NEW FOOT CUSHION 
8 Do you suffer from metatarsal callouses, corns, 
weak arch foot pains Dr. Barron's New 
H Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PiL- 






LOW! Soft, Spongy, Aijr-ventilated. Fits all 
shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heel 
to toes. Dr. Barron says Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet Send niy $1.98 for A 
PAIR, — C.O.D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and man or woman 30-DAY TRIAL 


GUARANTEE. Money back if no essed relief 
ORTHO, INC., 2700 Broadway, Dept. 4MA,N. ¥.C. 25 


INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention Secure ‘‘Patent 
Guide’’ and ‘Record of Invention’’ form—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 


737-K District National Bidg. Washington 5, D. C. 





Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your drug- 
gist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with the 
understanding you must like the way it quickly 
allays the cough or you are to have your money 


back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
KAISER-FRAZER ' 


iymer’s new _b 


sored, —_ irtial report 3000., rile t m wit 
100 photographs; describes new Pike's Peak 

re rd ‘Kanenes City-Denver record rur economy 
Oo ons = 3000 K-F_ owner Complete bres 





« ‘ ur its used. Read good and bad abou 
N« led. $1 50 postpaid. De Luxe editi 


Floyd Clymer's Newest and Sent Alster 
Now READY ! Scrapbook of Historical Cars ... No. 4 


~~ % Illus.rates, des 200 early cars, 
ae cles Ent ely ifferent§ fr : 
1, 2. 3 (also ay ‘ $1.50 
‘o= pon he $2.50 for De Luxe editior 
Dept. PA-10. 2125 W. Pico 

@ Floyd Clymer °° 


Los Angeles 6, Calif 


BUILD YOUR OWN PLANS 


a Md 147 4454'1 


Iv s easy to build this household appli- , — - 
ice with LeJay Plans. Made from new — = 
or used parts. No expert knowledge) Be f 
needed. Details clearly shown. Save S t _) hy 
up to 75* Ma'l $1 for plans Ff ‘ 
catalog. LESAY MFG. CO., Dent. SZ 5 sizes 
410 LeJay Bidg. Minneapolis 8, Minnesota £to cu.ft, 
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First dollar— 
he ever earned! There it is, framed on 
the wall! Stilf has his first fountain 
pen, too—an Inkograph! ..- Fed up 
with pens that fizzle?—Get smart! 
Get Inkograph! It writes right, for 
years and years. And it’s practically 
trouble-proof . . . The Inkograph’s 
point is a rounded cylindrical, one- 
piece point, precision made of extra 
hard 14kt. gold, can’t bend, Spread, 
blot. Writes easily on any kind of 
paper. Makes carbon copies, rules 
lines. Uses ordinary ink—you fill it 
yourself. In five smart colors, and 
black. At all good stores. 
And note... 





Inkograph Co., Inc., 200 Hudson St., 
New York City 13, N. Y¥. 


FREE 


25,000 books of all pub- 


lishers listed in our 53rd 





BARGAIN CATALOG 


*BOOKS 


Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old time favorites — 
latest ““best sellers.’’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, History, 
Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries and thou- 
sands of individual customers. Send stcard today for 
eur mew 1948 catalog, “Bargains tn Books.”’ 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 106 
$64 -566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ulinois 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at = door. We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions, fiction, reference, medic al, mechani- 
eal, children’s books, etc. Guaranteed sav- 
ings. Send for Clarkson’s 1947 catalog. 
FREE Write for our great illustrated book 
catalog. A short course in literature, 


The buying guido of 300.000 book Ipvers. Free if 
you write now—teday! 

CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. PA7, 1257 Se. Wabash Ave., Chicago, a. 


INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of inventions 
Our firm is registered to practice before the U.S. Patent 
Office. Write for further particulars as to patent pro- 
tection and procedure and form at 
once. No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-C Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 


HERE’S REALLY PROMPT RELIEF! 


TEEN AGE PIMPLES 


when externally caused. Use Cuticura— preferred 
by many doctors and nurses and certain hospitals—to 
quickly relieve embarrassing externally caused pim- 
ples, rash, blemishes. Helps remove blackheads, Buy 


at your druggist’ s today. 















“Invention Record” 








CUTICURA ointment 
CHRISTIAN 


Our Box of 21 DeLuxe Scripture Text Christmas folders 
makes people conscious that CHRISTmaa is Christ's Birth- 
Also see our complete Line of 


day. Pay us 60c. Sell at $1. 


20 Assortments, 


SHEPHERD'S TOWN CARD CO. Bex 3010A Shepherdstown, Pa, 
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Roy Pinney from Black Star 


UNTAMED. No man has conquered Mt. Everest. 
(SEE below) 


High Adventure 


“In the early afternoon of June 8, 
1924, two men crept slowly and painfully 
upward along a desolate skyline ridge. ... 
Ahead, a scant 800 feet above and per- 
haps a quarter of a mile away, the ridge 
ended in a steep, bleak pyramid of rock 
and snow. This pyramid was the summit 
of Everest, the highest mountain on 
earth. . .-. 

“Two thousand feet below them... 
one of their companions stood staring up- 
ward, watching. . . . Then presently the 
sky filled with moving mist, and he could 
see them only faintly through the gray 
pall. And soon the mist was so thick that 
they were blotted entirely from sight. 

“That was the last ever seen of 
George Leigh-Mallory, greatest of Everest 
climbers, and his young companion, An- 
drew Irvine. .. . One thing only is certain: 
no man has yet climbed to the summit of 
the world and returned to tell the tale.” 

George Mallory was only one of many 
men who have pitted their strength and 
wits against Mt. Everest and lost. Their 
story is told in a deeply- thrilling book, 
Kingdom of Adventure: Everest, written 
and compiled by James Ramsey Ullman 
(Wm. Sloane. Assoc., New York: $4.75). 
Most of the climbers speak for themselves, 
with Ullman supplying a connecting text. 

To the Bottom. Mt. Everest rises 
29.141 feet above sea level among other 
formidable peaks of the Himalaya range 
of central Asia. Even to approach its base 
requires weeks of tortuous travel through 
the desolate and forbidding country of 
Tibet. 

In 1922 came the first attempt to 
climb the mountain. Food, tents, fuel and 
supplies were carried by native porters to 











a comparatively elaborate base camp; 
smaller camps were established at pro- 
gressive points up the mountain. 

To the Top. From the last camp, 
at 23,000 feet, the climbers made a final 
bid for the summit. None progressed much 
higher than 27,000 feet before being driven 
back by exhaustion, oxygen starvation, 
bitter cold, and the fierce blizzards which 
rage around Everest’s top. When seven 
porters were buried in an avalanche of 
snow, the bruised and battered expedition 
admitted defeat. 

Again in 1924, and in 1933, 
38 expeditions were back at 
Everest. Eventually four men reached 
altitude of about 28,000 feet. But 
summit still challenges, unclimbed. 

Yet Everest is not conceded unclimb- 
able. With luck, improved equipment and 
oxygen apparatus, most mountain men feel 
it will be mastered. 

And why? What drives men to risk 
life and health to stand briefly on the 
summit of a mass of ice and rock? Per- 
haps George Mallory explained it as well 
as anyone: “Because it is there.” 


A “Best”’ of ’47 
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In The Garretson Chronicle (Norton 
& Co., New York: $3), Gerald Warner 
Brace, a not very well known New Eng- 


land writer, has recorded with thoughtful- 
ness and emotion the story of three gen- 
erations of an upper-crust New England 
family. His novel should go down on the 
lists as one of the best books of 1947. 
The story is told by Ralph Garret- 
son, who represents the third generation. 
His first impressions are of his grandfather 
—upright, scholarly Theodore Garretson, 
who ruled his household from the Olym- 
pian heights of his study. There Grand- 


father worked every morning, reading the 
classics, recording thoughts for posterity, 
and never questioning the comfortable in- 
come and way of life he had inherited 
from correct ancestors. 

Ralph’s father was Randall, who also 





GERALD WARNER BRACE. He chronicles New 
England. (SEE: A "Best" of '47) 


PATHFINDER 
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went to the right private schools and asso- 
ciated with the right people at Harvard. 
After a brief try at being an architect in 
Boston, Father returned to Compton, 
where the Garretsons had always lived. 
and became a country philosopher—quiet. 
studious and futile. 

Hands. The rest of the story is about 
Ralph himself. He tried to live up to 
Garretson tradition but failed from the 
start. He was expelled from boarding 
school and Harvard. Finally he ran away, 
got a job in a mill, married a poor girl. 
then returned to Compton to become the 
village carpenter. 

As a carpenter, Ralph took as much 
pride in his handiwork as Grandfather 
Theodore had taken in the classics. And 
one suspects that in not being ashamed to 
work with his hands, in being useful 
rather than merely correct. he was closer 
to the real New England tradition than 
either Father or Grandfather had been. 


Three Looks at Germany 


William L. Shirer, Russell Hill and 
W. L. White are all distinguished report- 
ers whose home base has recently been 
Germany. On all three, the effect of their 
surroundings was pretty much the same. 
They criticized the Germans themselves 


and the Allies’ clumsy attempts to rule | 
Germany. Each was prompted to write a | 


book about it. 

Of these, White’s is the most fun. 
Hill’s the most thoughtful and basic, and 
Shirer’s the most likely to be a best seller. 





Normal. White, author of They’ | 


Were Expe ndable. Report on the Rus- 
sians, etc., calls his German effort Report 
on the Germans (Harcourt, Brace. New 
York: $3). He finds the Germans in de- 
feat proud, defensive, but generally nor- 
mal and understandable. Many of them 
disliked Hitler, but were willing to ovet- 
look internal abuses out of a wider loyalty 
to their country in war. 

On one thing they always agreed: 
Beyond widely discredited rumors, they 
had no knowledge of concentration camp 
atrocities until the Nurersberg trials. 
Strangely enough, the reader. almost be- 
lieves them. There is an atmosphere of 
honesty and frankness in their conversa- 
tions. 

Misgoverned. Hill, New York Her- 
ald Tribune correspondent, in Struggle for 
Germany (Harper, New York: $3) is 
chiefly concerned with America’s military 
government. He draws a clear but rather 
depressing picture of a bungling beginning 
with the Potsdam Agreement. He de- 
nounces the Morgenthau Plan, and ends 
with: his own plan for controls, which 
seem to make sense. Most important step 
would be to do away with occupational 
zones and treat Germany once more as an 
economic and political unit. 

Shirer, capitalizing on the previous 
big sales of Berlin Diary, calls his new 
book, awkwardly enough, End of a Berlin 
Diary (Alfred A. Knopf, New York: $3). 
Chatty and sometimes cloyingly personal, 
it suffers from the fact that most of the 
events he covers have already been thor- 
oughly aired in the newspapers. 
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Barn Equipment 
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HUDSON’S 
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fleen Ey 
Next time you’re buying fountains, take 
a couple of minutes to inspect HUDSON 
fountains. See the difference. See the 
extra-value features: special shaped pan 
fills twice as often, keeps water fresher... 
lets chicks stand up close for easy drink- 
ing... easy filling .. . roost-proof, high- 
dome top... long-life construction. You'll 
agree that a fountain is the best fountain 
when it’s a Hudson. The same is true 
of Hudson feeders, brooders, nests. Just 
ask your Hudson dealer. 


Poultry Equipment 
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principle does for you i 
winter underwear. That 
why 9 out of 10 men wh 


any other kind. Try i 


ter without it.” 





2 leyeot WEALTH UNDERWEAR 


== == ==SEND FOR FREE FABRIC SAMPLES: =e oe 


DUOFOLD, INC., Mohawk, N.Y. Dept. J-1 


I'd like to see how Duofold 2-layer fabric is made. 
Please send free sample to — 





“Dick, you can’t realize how 
comfortable youcan be till you 
feel what the multiple-layer 


n 
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wear Duofold won’t have 


t, 


Dick. 10 to 1 you'll never 
go through another win- 
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Put Sicepin 
Health forces 





YES, tremendous forces 

which govern your health or sickness 

success or failure, joy or pain, are right WITH- 

IN YOUR OWN BODY! Trouble is, most mid- 

lle-aged folks allow these vital forces to grow 
dull and inactive. 


*% During the past 25 years, Al Williams, noted 
systemic conditioner, has directed health im- 
provement programs for more than 50,000 men 
and women from 18 to 80. His proven condition- 
ing measures teach you to direct these natural 
forces against the BASIC CAUSE of such dis- 
orders as CONSTIPATION, BLOOD PRES- 
SURE, NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, FA- 
TIGUE, OVERWEIGHT — as well as Colds, 
Headaches, swollen, aching Joints and Muscles 
and other common ailments. 


% You'll be amazed with the vibrant health 
improvement you can achieve in just 90 days— 
or even. less. No drugs. Ne radical diets. No 
tiring exercises. Just simple, daily use, right 
in your own home, of successful health-restoring 
methods he’s been teaching for a quarter century! 


)FREE BOOK 


Tells How You Can Learn At Home 


Right now — TODAY — send 
for this free book — “YOUR 
HEALTH AND THE NEXT 90 
DAYS.”” It fully and clearly 
explains the Williams 90 Day 
Home Conditioning Plan. Tells 
methods succeed after others 



































WHY 
fail. Contains letters from satisfied students all 
over America. Don’t go on feeling and looking 


Williams 


“half alive’’. Awaken those powerful, sleepin 
HEALTH FORCES within your bedy and PU 
THEM TO WORK! Don’t wait. Write at once 
for a free, postpaid copy of this helpful book 
today. It has pointed the way to better health 
for thousands of others. No cost. No obligation. 
Write for it NOW! Penny postcard will do. 
THE WILLIAMS PROGRAM Dept. 17K 
542 So. Broadway Los Angeles 13, California 


AIRSICK setts 
NAUSEA 


Changes, relieved with 
ER 
OSes SiN 
...Helps te controb 
organs of balance. 
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AIRSICK 
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Quiets the nerves. 








Get Well 


QUICKER 


From Your Cough 
Due to a Cold 


FOLEY’S corth compound 
D EA HEARING AID 








WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device without BATTERY. No head- 

‘band. Worn on ear unnoticed. leatherlight.jUsed by thou- 
sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift. 


American Earphone Co., 10 East 43rd St. (Dept. P-26), N. Y. 17, N. Y. 












of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 





Movies 


Boo—It’s Bogart 


In Dark Passage (Warner Bros.) 
Delmer Daves proves a crafty director can 
make something exciting from virtually 
nothing. 

The plot is as preposterous as a Junior 
G-man’s day-dream, but Director Daves 
has bolstered it up with just about every 
camera trick in Hollywood’s books. 

The movie opens with Humphrey Bo- 
gart escaping from San Quentin. For 
some time you don’t know its Bogie, be- 
cause you don’t see his face, only an occa- 
sional hand or arm. The camera imper- 
sonates him and does all the moving 
around, while he remains invisible and 
only narrates. 

This business, which Robert Mont- 
gomery used throughout Lady in the Lake, 
is suddenly stopped in mid-picture. Our 
hero has had a plastic surgeon rearrange 
his face, letting him now emerge from a 
mountain of bandages looking exactly like, 
of all people, Humphrey Bogart. 

He peers into a mirror and complains 
that he’s aged 1o years. Obviously this 
doesn’t bother heroine Lauren Bacall, how- 
ever. She proceeds promptly to gamble 
her good name and bank account on his 
innocence—even though he has been con- 
victed as a wife-killer and there seems to 
be no evidence in his favor. 

While Bogart tangles with the law 
and with a grinning blackmailer (Clifton 
Young), Miss Bacall happily eggs him on 
with breakfasts in bed, snappy new duds 
and basso-profundo endearments. 

Since Dark Passage isn’t a standard 
whodunit, the real killer’s identity needn’t 
be concealed. Agnes Moorehead is the 
guilty party—strictly psychopathic. 

What goes on in Agnes’ twisted brain 





is a little obscure, but there is no doubt 
that an unholy (and unreciprocated) yen 
for Mr. Bogart made her a killer. 

This is all the excuse Miss Moorehead 
needs to give a blood-curdling perform- 
ance. She purrs and snarls and screams 
with great gusto. Eventually she falls out 
a window and hurtles to her death (much 
too good for her), followed every foot of 
the way by the busy camera. 

Bogart is in great form throughout. 
And Miss Bacall, though not quite 
leopard-like sensation she once was, seems 
to have recovered from the disaster of 
Confidential Agent.. She is no empress of 
emotion, but she’s learned to handle her 
monosyllables with passable skill. And 
she’s still superlatively photogenic. 


Life Marches On 
Life With Father (Warner Bros. 


is as cozy as an old shoe. The things th 
happen to the red-headed Day 

might have happened to any family in th 
*80s—provided the head of the househ 
was like Clarence Day Sr. 

That is probably the reason Fath 
adapted from Clarence Jr.’s witty, nos- 
talgic stories about his family, be 
Broadway’s champion long-run play. In 
eight years it totted up 3.182 perform- 
ances, billed 12 Fathers. Warners didn’ 
relax or count on the play’s fame to bo 
the movie’s box office. They turned out 
one of any year’s best screen plays. 

All the play’s charm was transferre: 
to the Technicolor screen. And Willian 
Powell was an inspired choice for the ex- 
plosive Father Day. His gestures, walk, 
even his voice have taken on the pomp 
Father’s role calls for. 

The story and the rest of the cast are 
a bit over-shadowed by Powell’s full- 
blooded acting. But that’s how the play 
was written and the movie hugs the orig- 
inal script, adding only a few episodes not 
adaptable to the stage’s limited scope. 


+ 
i] 


Wide World, Interyational 


Shape of the Stars 


Here they are—the five best-stacked 
actresses in Hollywood: Betty Grable, 
Lana Turner, Rita Hayworth, Marie Mc- 
Donald, Esther Williams. 

Judges were male observers polled 
by the Motion Picture Research Bureau. 


The Bureau is generally preoccupied 
with the arithmetic type of figures. But 
it felt that the symmetry of these par- 
ticular figures would pack more punch 
than all of its statistical charts put to- 
gether. 
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A PERFECT DAY. Powell is last of a long line 
of Fathers. (SEE: Life Marches On) 


One of the best scenes is new. It 
shows Father stalking into an employment 
office to hire a maid. “Where do you keep 
‘em?” he thunders. When the agency- 
head innocently asks for a character ref- 
erence, Father rears, inflates and states 
coldly: “Madam, / am the character of 
my household.” 

The main theme tells how Father, 
who has never been baptized, is cajoled by 
Mother (Irene Dunne) into what he con- 
siders an undignified act. Worked in as 
counter-plot is a love story between Clar- 
ence Jr. (Jimmy Lydon) and visitor Mary 
Skinner (Elizabeth Taylor). 

Irene Dunne’s femininity makes Vin- 
nie a beguiling foil for Father. The four 
Day boys wear their red wigs becomingly. 
Zasu Pitts and Edmund Gwenn are excel- 
lent as the fluttery Cousin Cora and the 
baptism-minded minister. 

It’s a completely satisfying film. And 
Warners promise that when Life With 
Mother finishes its stage run, scheduled 
for a Broadway start next year, it too will 
be brought to the screen. Even if it 
means an eight-year wait, Powell and 
Dunne should play the Days again. 


Corn in Wheat 


Wild Harvest (Paramount) is about 
the men who travel from Canada to Mex- 
ico harvesting the nation’s wheat crops. 
But the timely drama in the lusty, day- 
to-day life of the combine-crews has been 
blotted out by a slow-moving, unrealistic 
plot. The film’s sole asset is the hard 
working cast. They sweat, literally. over 
their trite lines. Unhappily invodlved are 
Dorothy Lamour, a wheat-field floozy, and 
Alan Ladd, the crew chief. 


Stull Worth Seeing 


Fun and Fancy Free (Dinah 
Shore, Edgar Bergen). Fairy tales told by 
Walt Disney for the very young. 

Kiss of Death (Victor Mature, 
Brian Donlevy, Richard Widmark). First- 
rate performances in a suspense story well- 
calculated to raise the blood pressure. 
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Jane Norris, showing how she won the 
Queen BUB crown in recent contest. 








INSTANTLY starts to 
BREAK UP 


—and parents approve this 
laboratory-pure, foil-wrapped, 
| quality bubble gum! 


Jane Norris, crowned QUEEN BUB in 
recent contest, says: “‘I get better all the 
time with BUB!”’ 

And her father, Mr. George Norris, says: 
“Jane has taught me to blow bubbles. And 
I recommend the sport to every grown-up! 
I also recommend BUB for quality and 
purity!”” 

Yes, BUB meets all Pure Food require- 
ments! Madeentirely inthe U.S.A.—under 
the most sanitary conditions—it represents a 
new high standard of quality in bubble gum. 

BOWMAN GUAM, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


for quality? 


for purity! 
for biggel: 
pettet, : 
championship 


\es! 
pubbles 


Look for the Yellow Package with the Big Red Letters— 
and be the Queen BUB or King BUB in your neighborhood! 
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CONGESTION of MHLIIS CLES 


CHEST COLDS 


in Upper Bronchial Tract, Throat! 


At first sign of a cold—rub Musterole on 
chest, throat and back. It instantly starts 


| to relieve coughing and helps break up 


| painful congestion in the upper bronchial 


z 





tract, nose and throat. 

Musterole has ALL the advantages of a 
warming, stimulating mustard plaster yet 
is so much easier to apply. Just rub it on 
for mighty fast relief! In 3 strengths. 





INVEST IN 


YOUR FUTURE 


BUY — 












make work Torture? 


Get much faster relief with 
SLOAN’S. Used by millions for 
more than 70 years to relieve 
aches and pains of rheumatism, 
neuralgia, sore muscles! 
When every second is torture, you want 
relief that is really fast and easy. So, at 
the very first sign of pain, stiffness or 
soreness—pat on SLOAN’S. Yes, just pat 
it on. No rubbing is necessary. And oh, 
what glorious relief! 
In seconds (not minutes) pain starts to 
subside! Agonizing aches begin to ease 
away! A soothing, warming sensation 
comes over the sore, aching part! 
Research proves SLOAN’S acts faster 
...and its comforting effects last longer. 
Get SLOAN’S at all drug stores: 35¢, 
70¢ and $1.40 (giant size). - 


SLOAN’S 


LINIMENT 4 


FOR ACHES AND PAIN! 
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$1.50 IMPERIAL 
Dublin Shape 






The honey treatment \ 
inside keeps on 
curing your smoke 


The effect of Yello-Bole’s honey treat- 
ment is continuous. Real bee’s honey in 
bow! blends with tobacco. The “cake” is 
mellowed by it. Pipe smokes mild and 
good from the start, without “breaking- 
in.” Well-seasoned briar. Ask for Yello- 
Bole and be sure you get pipe with Seal 
in bowl. 





. 


This picture of Honey-Girl is diaplayed in 
stores where Yello-Boles are 
sold. At right, Honey Seal 
which protects the honey in 
bowl of pipe. Look for it, 


“4 val 
Ta) . 
A) 






KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, INC. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Pipe-makers since 1851 
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"But Mom—if | go to school every day, won't 
| wear out my welcome?” 





Headline Lament 


It’s getting harder all the time 
But every day I try 

To find another way to say 
“Prices Hit New High.” 


I rack my brain and tear my hair 
A-seeking new devices 

To state in new and different ways: 
“Britain Faces Crisis.” 


I love my work, but I'll go nuts 
If I can’t find a way 
To paraphrase “Gromyko Vetoes” 
Every --- ---- day. 
—Pope Haley. 
o * . 
Time for reflection—and we don’t 
mean with mirrors. 
. . . 
“The public be jammed” seems to be 
our national parking slogan. 
« ° ° 
If a new law requires motorists to 
display their names on autos they drive, 








there'll probably be more “Finance Co.” 
than Browns or Joneses. 
. * . 
Begins to look as if the school of 
experience needs a memory course. 


On the up and up 


Price trends indicate we'll soon learn 
which side our bread is buttered on—if 
any. 

. . . 

Sympathetic people are hoping that 
Michael of Rumania has been wise enough 
to lay something aside for a reignless day. 

o . * 

A new dust-bowl threat suggests you 
can’t plow your Great Plains and have. it. 
. . . 

Britain’s miners have struck in spite 
of the Labor Government. An_ under- 
ground movement, so to speak. 

. . . 

If ‘tis true President Truman seeks a 
running mate with glamor, why not a belle 
to perch atop the Steinway? 


Quips 


India is assuredly free, but for just 
what has not been proved.—Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. 

. s . 

How about forgetting about those ap- 
ples and bringing teacher a lamb chop or 
an egg?—ZJndianapolis Star. 


. . e 





President Truman says we're deter- 
mined to make the UN work. Well, may- 
be we can—we succeeded in putting the 
WPA to work.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

. . 7 

Homicide statistics lately compiled 
show Maine is the state in which even a 
Democrat is least likely to be shot at.— 
Detroit News. 

7 . 

In the Balkans there is never a dull 
moment. Which, in a nutshell, is what is 
wrong with the Balkans.—Omaha W orld- 
Herald. 

. . . . 

The cheerful part of the outlook to 
us is that if Congress is going to investi- 
gate housing, there must be housing to 
investigate.—Boston /lerald. 





"It's probably the best water repellent coat on the market.” 


PATHFINDER 





No work, No dirt when you heat your home 
with this Leauti~ul New Heater! 
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RULY BEAUTIFUL—that’s what 

Duo-Therm’s smart period ‘‘furni- 
ture-styling”’ is! Wait till you see the 
Chippendale (above) and Hepplewhite 
models—years ahead of their time! 

And the freedom from work, freedom 
from dirt, that you'll enjoy with one of 
these good-looking fuel oil heaters keep- 
ing you warm will be a constant joy to 
you and your family. 

No more dirty coal to shovel! No 
more heavy, messy ashes to haul out! 
When you heat your home with Duo- 
Therm, you 


—tend the fire by turning a dial! 
Yes, Duo-Therm does all the work. 


Once you’ve started it (simply light 
a match on the first day you want heat!) 
you’ve nothing else to do but turn the 
dial up to get more heat; turn the dial 
down at night or in milder weather. 


Duo-Therm turns cheap fuel oil into 


In Fuel Oil Heaters—lIt’s 


DO0-7HEKM 
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America’s Largest Manufacturer of Fuel Oil Heating Appliances 
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comforting waves of clean, ss ‘e, silent 
heat at amazingly low cost—for Duo- 
Therm’s Dual Chamber Burner—gets 


more heat from every drop of oil! 


It’s an engineering ‘‘miracle’’—this ex- 
clusive burner. So is Duo-Therm’s pat- 
ented Power-Air Blower, which forces 
out warm air and keeps it moving through 
the house. Moving evenly from floor to 
ceiling. Moving into corners that were 
never warm before! 


Power-Air saves you money, too— 
cuts fuel bills as much as 25°%—because 
power-driven heat means lower cost as 
well as greater comfort. 


Wonderful comfort and savings! Pat- 
ented Dual Chamber Burner and Power- 
Air are but two of many Duo-Therm 
exclusives that contribute to them. Co- 
ordinated Controls and Special Waste 
Stopper are among the others. 


So why not have a beautiful new 





Duo-Therm in your living room? Any 
model you choose will 


—add new beauty to your home! 


And there are many models to choose 
from—many sizes—in a wide price range! 

The smart Radiant Circulator, for in- 
tance—the Thrift or the Royal Model 
(below) or one of the “‘period”’ furniture 
models (above). Get the one that suits 
your taste, your purse, your heating 
requirements. 

And rest assured that whatever your 
choice, you’ll get 
compliments a-plenty 
on how well your Duo- 
Therm looks! 


Send the coupon! 


Get set for a work- 
less, dirtless winter 
now by getting the 
whole Duo-Therm 
story. 


Duo-Therm is a registered trade mark of Motor Whee! Corp., Copyright, 1947 


DUO-THERM Division of Motor Wheel Corporation 

Dept. PF-S5, Lansing 3, Michigan 

I would like to know more about Duo-Therm Fuel Oil Space Heaters. [ Duo- 
Therm Automatic Fuel Oil Water Heaters. (Check one or both.) PLEASE PRINT. 
Name 

Address 

City P. O. Zone County State 
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You who have known the Royal Master 
have long been asking about its return. 
Again and again, you’ve wanted to 
know when you could enjoy the kind of 
driving you found only on the Master. 

Now—at last—the finest tire ma- 
terials are available.and the U.S. Royal 
Master is back with everything you 


have missed so much. 


Stops 4 to 223 feet quicker 


There’s the 


great safety you 


TOUCH YOUR BRAKES... 





“S. ova, mast? 
knew—even on | 
the wettest, most beetle Si Sal SN 
’ ROAD FILM ROAD SURFACE 

0 


treacherous |" women | 
roads. Today’s Royal Master brings 
back its famous all natural rubber 


De-skidded tread to cut right through 


STAT ES 


The tire you've missed the most is here again! 


water, mud, and oil... stop your car 


4 to 223 feet quicker. 


Up to 50% more safe mileage 


LIFELONG SKID PROTECTION 






You remember 
your wartime 


how 





mileage 
you kept going 





WGIMAL TREA 
PARTLY WORK 


for years while 
others were counting the days in their 
tires. Again, the Master’s extra-deep 
tread is made with especially tempered 
rubber. Once more, it can be regrooved 
and re-De-skidded to give you record 
anti-skid wear. 

So ride on the Royal Master. Dis- 
cover once again safer, surer, peace- 
of-mind driving on the tire you have 
missed the most. 


RUBBER 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


COMPANY 


Aren't you glad you'll ride again on the 


U.S. ROYAL 


MASTER 














